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“AUTUMN Moon at Miyozaki” 
(MlYOZAKI NO SHUGETSU) 
UtaGAwa YOSsHITORA — JAPAN (1861) 


The moon is ever the same for all of us, but if 
you point your finger at it — from a determinate 
place and time — a copy of that finger won’t neces- 
sarily point at the same moon, when viewed from 
different places and at different times; by differ- 
ent people, with different personal achievements 
and obstructions blooming different perspectives. 

The words and the texts in the practice of Zen 
Buddhism are considered “fingers pointing at the 
moon (of transcendental wisdom)”. It is for this 
reason that we are constantly warned not to get 
obsessed with the “pointing fingers” (sniffing on 
them with the nose of our language), but instead 
to discover, with the eyes in our hearts, the 
non-linguistic moon at which those fingers point. 
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The texts gathered in this volume are “fingers 
pointing at the moon”. By their multiplicity in or- 
igin, shape and approach, we hope to reach each 
and every one of the readers — in their own per- 
sonal coordinates — with at least one text (but 
hopefully with many) that will lead them to that 
feeling of “drinking a delicious nectar”; a pleasure 
so characteristic of furthering our understanding 
on Zen Buddhism. 

The following “chains of ideas” were either a 
spark for the sudden enlightenment of a student, 
or a recorded expression from a renowned master. 
Very frequently, both characteristics are present 
in a single text; because the acts and expressions 
from the masters have guided a lot of practitioners 
towards enlightenment and, at the same time, the 
most illustrative episodes from students reaching 
enlightenment have become tools, in the hands of 
the masters, to illustrate the Way in the spiritual 
training of their own disciples. 

We offer here a profusion of these texts; both 
in prose and verse. You will be introduced to a lot 
of stories, anecdotes, quotes, remixes, sutras (the 
canonical texts from Buddhism), tokinoge (verses 
expressing the moment of enlightenment), koans 
(special “riddles”, used by some Zen masters in 
the training and evaluating of their students), 
yuige (farewell verses at the moment of passing), 
jakugo (the masters’ commentaries to the records 
of their predecessors), mondo (a form of Zen ques- 
tion-and-answer)... 

There are also a few illustrations, taken from 
the Public Access area at the The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, that will hopefully facilitate, or 
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deepen, some familiarity with the universe where 
Zen Buddhism was born and developed. 

With nothing else to say, I deliver to the world 
this machine gun of fingers pointing at Zen, or 
rather blooming from it. (Is it wrong to think of 
flowers as if they also pointed at the ground?) 

By publishing this, I hope that everybody and 
anybody can find their coordinates for a fuller, 
happier life — regardless of their starting point. 

All the errors and mistakes in this book are 
my own fault. 

Every merit is due to those who originally 
lined up the fundamental ideas in each one of 
these texts. 

Thank you. 


Belo Horizonte, 2019 
Daniel Abreu de Queiroz 


A cup of tea 


We shall start with one of the most popular 
stories on Zen Buddhism. It happened during the 
latter part of the 19th century, when a Western 
university professor traveled to Japan and brought 
this story back with himself. 

The “world” in those days was very different 
from the one we experience today — the distances 
meant a lot more than they do now, and the stream 
of information was much slower. Therefore, it was 
only natural that this university professor should 
occupy himself with various researches, covering 
several topics of the exotic Japanese culture. 

In one of these ventures, he visited the master 
Nan-in; hoping to understand (from a scholarly 
point of view) what exactly was this nonsensical 
“Zen”, said to exert such a mysterious, pervading 
influence on all Japanese culture. 

The professor introduced himself to Nan-in 
and explained his intentions. As they were talking, 
according to custom, the master prepared some 
tea for his guest. 

While serving the tea, however, the master 
kept on pouring the liquid over the professor’s 
cup, even past the point when it was overflowing. 

Interpreting this as an oversight on the part 
of the master, the professor was alarmed and tried 
to intervene. That’s when Nan-in told him: 

“In the same way this cup is already too full 
and cannot hold any more tea, you are also too full 
of opinions and suppositions that must be emptied 
before you are introduced to Zen.” 
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“SENCHA TEA CUPS” 
(20R Am AZ) 


UNKNOWN AUTHOR — JAPAN (EARLY 18TH CENTURY) 


II 


Nothing stays 


Like the professor exposed to the overflowing 
tea cup, everybody needs to empty concepts and 
suppositions before approaching Zen Buddhism. 

Concepts and suppositions are nothing but 
linguistic entities — symbolic reconstructions 
about Reality; always different from Reality itself, 
which is the “object of study” in Zen. 

Hence, it is impossible to reproduce the spirit 
of Zen when approaching it with concepts. Also 
the word “Moon” has no effect over the tides. The 
picture of a grill will produce no barbecue. Words 
and images can only “point at the moon”; using 
the symbols as fingers of representation. 

In Buddhism, poetry has been used for many 
centuries in expressing the fundamentals and 
“pointing the moon”. If prose can explain ideas in 
greater detail, poetry can more easily transcend 
ideas. For this reason, many of the texts you will 
find in this book are poems, or come from poems. 

The following one is from a most beloved poet 
known as Ryokan (but keep in mind that we'll 
usually pay no attention whatsoever to “who wrote 
what”; as this book is not meant for scholars and 
researchers. This is a book to give you a certain 
kind of pleasure; to inspire meditation and to 
“empty our cups’): 


If we say this one is pretty, 

We imply that one is ugly. 

If you want to know what’s right, 
Youll perceive that which is wrong. 


Wisdom and ignorance 

Complete each other; 

It is impossible to tear 

Illusion apart from enlightenment. 


This is a very ancient truth — 
It’s not a passing fad. 


You say: 
“T want this... I want that...”: 
Such nonsense! 


Ill tell you a secret: 
Nothing stays. 


The fire 


A wise person is not greedy; 
But a fool will always love the fire. 


Their field invades their neighbors’. 
The bamboo grove? It’s all mine! 


They push their way to embrace riches. 
They gnash their teeth at horse and servant. 


Take a look at the ground beyond the city 


gates; 
So many graves under the pines... 
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Sand castles 


A bunch of little boys, playing by the river- 
side. They started building sand castles and each 
kid would protect their fortress saying: 

“This one is mine!” 

They established separate territories and 
would allow no confusion on which terrain be- 
longed to whom. 

When all were finished building, one of the 
kids kicked the castle of another and completely 
destroyed it. The owner of that castle was furious; 
he pulled at the hair of the invading barbarian en- 
emy and gave him a punch in the face, screaming: 

“He destroyed my castle! Come, everybody, 
and help me punish him the way he deserves!” 

Many of the kids joined in to help him. They 
beat on the other kid with a stick and kicked him 
while he was down. Then each returned to his own 
castle, saying: 

“This one is mine! No other person can have 
it! Move away! Don’t you touch my castle!” 

But night was coming soon; the shadows were 
growing longer and they all realized it was time to 
leave. 

Now, they no longer cared about the destiny of 
their fortresses. One of the kids stepped over his 
own castle, while another pushed his with both 
hands. 

They all abandoned their “territories” and 
each returned to his own home. 


No pursuing of labyrinths 


The quick-witted people I know 

Look at it and understand the meaning. 
They care not about long analyses. 

They go straight to the stage of a buddha. 
Their hearts pursue no labyrinths. 

Their minds create no illusions. 


Once their hearts have found peace, 


All the work is done; 
Inside and out. 
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Preference 


A group of Western intellectuals interested in 
Zen Buddhism visited a monastery and became 
quite shocked, when they saw the monks bowing 
in reverence to a statue of the Buddha. 

One of them addressed the head monk with 
this question: 

“What is the meaning of paying reverence to a 
statue of the Buddha; a stupid piece of wood? Isn’t 
Zen Buddhism the school that kills the Buddha, 
when it meets the Buddha? Isn’t it a school of peo- 
ple who would spit on a statue of any buddha?” 

The master replied: 

“You are in the right. This is nothing but a 
piece of wood. You are completely free to spit at it, 
if you want to. We just prefer bowing.” 
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Not able to leave home 


Disregard over conventions and formalities 
(with tireless exhibitions of abandoned delight in 
moving away from the “respectable”); insistence 
on a direct approach and the view of poverty as a 
favorable situation are some features of Zen which 
weren't always shared by the rest of the clergy. 
The difficulty to discern between a master and a 
fool became proverbial, at least to some degree, 
because Zen Buddhism takes to the extreme the 
disregard over “appearances”. 

You should think of “appearances” as waves 
on the sea. Waves are not “things” in themselves, 
neither do they possess any identity, or a separate 
self; they are illusions of individuality, created by 
the winds of the circumstances. 

The waves are countless, but the sea is one. 
Do waves “come” from somewhere special? Where 
do they move to, when their time is gone? 

All Buddhism is born out of the experience of 
enlightenment by the Buddha; but as it turned 
into a large number of systems, schools and social 
institutions, not all of these reverberations (or 
their representatives) were necessarily focused on 
this enlightened experience. 

The following story concerns a Zen master put 
in charge of a monastery, even if his behavior was 
not always befitting... 

So that all of us can enjoy this story more 
deeply, it should also be said that — as it happens 
in other parts of the world and human history — a 
great part of the students arriving at any given 
monastery were sent there by their families. In 
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other words, spiritual vocation and the journey in 
search of enlightenment are not the only roads 
leading to the life of a monk. 

Many students in famous monasteries were 
seeking nothing but employment as clerics. In 
other words, they wanted to fulfill a certain social 
role in a hierarchical structure; often motivated 
by greed, or even self-indulgence (depending on 
the school). Some just wanted a life of sociability, 
lacked other options, or were following a family 
tradition. 

A Zen monk in charge of a monastery would 
also be versed in the rituals, practices and texts 
related to the social role of a priest. This is all that 
some of the students were trying to learn, as the 
pearl of Zen practice would dance naked, indecent 
and invisible in front of their eyes. 

These boring, mundane interventions will be 
progressively suppressed as we move along, to 
highlight content that is actually Zen, and not 
about Zen. But due to the cultural distance, I hope 
to provide some context by which these texts can 
be properly enjoyed. 

One must consider these students’ situation 
before understanding the consternation by one of 
them, when he arrived at the village market to 
sell the vegetables grown in the monastery, and 
discovered the “director of the school” sleeping on 
the street; thrown by the side of a stall, like a 
drunkard. 

Horrified, that student hastily woke up the 
old man, who very charitably allowed the former 
to guide him back to the monastery. As they 
walked, despite the peaceful atmosphere 
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radiating from the master, the young monk was 
very uneasy and embarrassed: 

“Master, how could you do this to us again? 
We need to sell the fruit of our labor in that mar- 
ket. You were the very one who insisted we should 
do it! How could you shake our reputation in the 
village? It is very important that we keep respect- 
ful relations, both with clients and shopkeepers. 
The village ain’t the same as the monastery, where 
nobody would mind your eccentricities... But how 
could you sleep more than once in the middle of a 
busy market, oblivious to other people and what 
they might think?” 

The old man was all this time watching his 
young pupil with observable compassion and said: 

“Please forgive this old fool and understand 
that I can’t help it. I’m a lost cause... You say “in 
the monastery... at the market...”, but what does 
it really mean? I’ve spent many years wandering, 
prior to being encumbered with my present re- 
sponsibilities, and, unfortunately, it doesn’t mat- 
ter where I go... From Bodh Gaya to the temple in 
Lingyin; from Kyoto to Bangkok; it doesn’t matter 
how far I’ve walked... I’m not able to leave home.” 
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To them monks 


You have shaven your heads and become 
monks. 

Now, you beg for food and nurture the Origi- 
nal Practice. 

If you see yourselves like this, 

Then why won’t you awaken? 


You have abandoned your families, 

But I only see you yapping, day and night. 
To satisfy your mouths and bellies, 

You waste your life running around. 


If a lay person’s heart doesn’t follow the Way, 
It is still forgivable; 

But you, who have abandoned your families, 
If your hearts won’t follow the Way, 

How could you ever wash away 

Your shame? 


When cutting your hair, 

You sever your relations in the Three Realms; 
You are wearing the mantle 

That is supposed to destroy the idea of gain. 
The journey from human affairs, 

To The Other Shore of Enlightenment 

Ain’t no frivolous matter. 


Wandering around this world, 

I’m greatly relieved when I see 

That people each are doing their own tasks. 
If they don’t weave, what would we wear? 
If they don’t farm, what would we eat? 
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You call yourselves children of Shakyamuni, 
Even if you don’t practice 

And even if you won’t awaken. 
Shamefully, you waste what was received, 
Without considering, or reflecting 

Over your own actions. 

Behind your grandiloquence, 

Are the same bad habits you won’t change. 
Bullying old ladies on the road; 

Posing as serious; 

You think of yourselves as good people! 
Oh, but when will you awaken? 


Even if you are chased by tigers, 

Don’t venture into the road of fame and gain. 
What have your teachers been doing, 

Since they stamped on your papers? 
Offering incense, they pray to the gods; 
Hoping for your spiritual success. 

Can’t you see that your behavior 

Is a betrayal towards your teachers? 

The Three Realms are like a guesthouse. 
Human life is like a dewdrop. 

Meditation opportunities quickly disappear. 
True teaching is hard to find. 

Keep a vigorous spirit; 

Be not dependent on others. 


If I am offering you sour statements, 
It is not for my own enjoyment. 
From now on, consider carefully. 
Renounce selfishness and meanness. 
You too, from the future generations: 
Renounce fear! 
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Written by the Nun Ryonen in her death- 
bed 


Sixty six times have these eyes 

Reflected the scenes of autumn. 

I’ve had enough of moonlight; 

Please don’t ask me about Zen. 

Just listen to the voice of the pines and the ce- 
dars, 

When the wind does not disturb them. 
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Stones in the water 


A martial arts teacher was watching over his 
students training, when he noticed that one of 
them, despite his great potential, was feeling shy 
and being constrained by the watchful presence of 
the others. The master approached him and asked: 

“What is the problem?” 

“IT don’t know, master... I am trying really 
hard, but I cannot perform these moves properly.” 

The teacher indicated that he should follow 
and walked to the margin of a stream. 

The master said: 

“Watch those stones over the course of this 
stream; do you think the water is frustrated by 
them? Look! The water simply flows around them, 
or over them. Indifferently, it moves on.” 

When they went back to training, the kid was 
undisturbed by the presence of others. 
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Host and guests 


A newcomer was having a hard time emptying 
his own mind. The master realized his struggle 
was to uselessly “think of not thinking”. This, nat- 
urally, was like using your hands to open a faucet 
and to try blocking the water from coming out of 
the pipe at the same time. 

Because of this, the student was advised to 
practice a meditation on the sounds. This practice 
aims at redirecting the flow of water (or attention) 
out of a student’s thoughts — into another pipe — so 
that the pipe of thoughts could dry itself off. 

He was told to sit quietly and to direct all his 
attention towards the sounds around him, with- 
out trying to interpret or to understand them; but 
simply to let them happen, and to listen. 

This practice, however, also caused him great 
troubles, and again he asked for the master. After 
listening to the newcomer’s doubts, the teacher 
immediately identified his problem and told him 
this: 

“It is like a host with guests. The good host 
welcomes the guests with open doors and lodges 
them with great care during their stay; but a good 
host would never block their guests from leaving, 
neither chase them down the street when they 
leave.” 
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Lingyun and the peach blossoms 


Lingyun Zhiqin — a monk about whom we 
know very little — practiced Zen Buddhism for 
thirty long years without achieving enlighten- 
ment. Then, one day, while staring into peach 
blossoms, he had his satori. 

Later, Lingyun’s tokinoge (a poem expressing 
his moment of enlightenment) would become very 
famous: 


Thirty years searching for a sword; 

How many times have the leaves fallen and 
grown again? 

Since I’ve looked into the peach blossoms, 

Doubts have disappeared. 
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A poem echoing poems 


In fact, there’s no illusion; no enlightenment: 
A hazy something, evading conceptualization. 


Lingyun alone is a true master. 


Can I ask thee, ancient teachers nowadays, 
If you know where to look for the blossoms? 
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Upon seeing a painting of peach blossoms 


Looking at the right place, aesthetic pleasure 
enlightens the Way of the Heart. 

A spray of peach blossoms is worth more than 
a thousand pounds of gold. 

Queen Mother of the Pure Jade Pool; 

The face of the wind towards spring. 

I befriend sad people; 

Songs on clouds and rain. 
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An old saying 
The Buddha Nature flaunts its splendor, but 


those floating in appearances have a hard time 
seeing it. 
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Watch out! 


Watching out for the ants 

While sweeping the floor. 

Covering the candles with paper lanterns, 
To protect the moths. 
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“PROCESSION OF INSECTS” 
NisHIYAMA KAN’E! — JAPAN (197TH CENTURY) 
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The great fool of immense tolerance 


Ryokan was a “Zen lunatic” born in 1758. He 
became a popular icon in Japan (really, some sort 
of a celebrity) while he was still alive. He was 
mostly known for his calligraphy, for his poetry, 
and for the anecdotes that piled up about him. 

Many people who lived around the master 
wrote biographies about him and many of these 
books became legendary. Since then, literally 
thousands of books on him have been published, 
all around the world. 

Ryokan was very tall and very thin. He spoke 
slowly and ate slowly, giving some people the false 
impression that he had some mental illness. 

His monastic/literary name (Ryokan Taigu) 
literally means “Great-Fool Immense-Tolerance”. 

Sometimes, when he was hungry, he would 
enter anyone’s house and take some leftovers from 
the kitchen. During one of his wanderings, some- 
thing valuable disappeared from one of the houses 
Ryokan had entered and the villagers accused 
him of stealing it. They beat him and tied him 
down, with the intention of burying him alive. 

During all this, Ryokan didn’t utter a single 
word of protest, or explanation; simply letting the 
villagers do with him whatever they wanted. 

The growing crowd that gathered to watch the 
commotion was joined by somebody who knew 
Ryokan. Revolted, he was pushing people around 
as he screamed: 

“What are you doing? This is the great Zen 
master Ryokan! Untie him right now and apolo- 
gize!” 
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The villagers — who were shocked to discover 
in that tattered slowish monk the famous Ryokan 
— obeyed immediately. Ryokan’s acquaintance 
was somewhat worked up with all the commotion 
and also picked apart the poet: 

“Why did you let these people do this to you? 
Why didn’t you explain that it was a false accusa- 
tion?” 

Ryokan answered: 

“All of them had already embraced a great 
suspicion. Even if I had explained myself, this 
would not clear the suspicion away. There is noth- 
ing better than remaining silent.” 
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Ryokan’s freedom 


In my youth, 
I gave up studying 
And pursued the life of a saint. 


My home was called Hardship — 
A begging monk — 

I’ve wandered all around, 

For many a spring. 


Back to my home village, 
I’ve settled under a craggy peak; 
Living peacefully in my thatched hut. 


Listening to the birds, 

When I need music. 

Clouds are amazing neighbors. 
There’s a fountain nearby, 

Where I wash my body and my heart. 
Pine trees reaching for the sky; 
Cedars that give shadow and kindling. 


Free! 

So utterly free, 
Day after day. 
I’m satisfied. 
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Calligraphy on the spot 


In the Far East, it is very common to see fine 
specimens of calligraphy hung as objects of art. 
These screens and scrolls very often also carry a 
religious, or a historical significance. Supersti- 
tious people might even consider them to possess 
supernatural powers; using them to “keep ghosts 
away’, for example. 

Remember we are diving into a world that is 
very different from ours, while being the very 
same as ours. A different age, in a distant land, 
where calligraphy is a highly appreciated art in 
such a pervading manner, sometimes it’s not that 
easy to fully notice it. 


From his childhood, Ryokan’s calligraphy at- 
tracted great admiration and also great greed 
from his neighbors — up to the point of causing the 
poet, usually very solicitous, to try running away 
from the constant and calculating requests. 

Being very poor (neither monk, nor layman; a 
recluse), notoriously known for having only a tu- 
nic and a begging bowl, legend has it that he prac- 
ticed the symbols writing them in the air. 

After a long secluded period in meditation, 
Ryokan left his mountain retreat to beg for food in 
the village. His hair was very long and disheveled. 

A village barber offered himself to cut the 
master’s hair but, being greedy, he only shaved 
half his head. To finish the work, he demanded a 
sample from Ryokan’s famous handwriting, which 
he planed on hanging inside the barbershop. 

The master accepted the proposal and 
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immediately wrote the name of a deity in beauti- 
ful strokes — creating a piece that could be used as 
a good luck charm. 

Satisfied with his gain, the barber framed 
Ryokan’s calligraphy and hung it in a place of 
prominence. 

One day, a client warned him: 

“I guess you didn’t noticed it before, but the 
deity’s name in this calligraphy is missing a char- 
acter.” 

Such an imperfection, naturally, invalidated 
the work as a good luck charm. Hence, the barber 
confronted Ryokan as soon as he had the chance: 

“The calligraphy you gave me was missing a 
character!” 

Ryokan said: 

“That’s true. You stole from me and I stole 
from you. On the other hand, to that nice lady who 
has a shop over there — the one who always gives 
me plenty of food — I gave a calligraphy with an 
extra character...” 
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“PROFOUND SINCERITY” 
(MESZS "Sit. ) 
JIUN SONJA — JAPAN (ca.1 780-90) 
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Knowing ourselves 


The buddhas of ancient times 

Have preached the Dharma; 

Not to glamorize the Dharma, or themselves; 
But to help us. 


When one really knows oneself, 
There is no need for the ancient teachers. 


The wise person goes straight to the point, 

Leaping over appearances. 

Fools attach themselves to details 

And get entangled in words and symbols. 

This kind of people envy the achievement of 
others 

And exhausts themselves 

Trying to obtain the same things. 


If you get attached to the truth, 

It becomes a lie. 

Understand the lie 

And it becomes the truth. 

Truths and lies are both sides of a single coin: 
Don’t you get attached to any of them; 

Don’t you reject either of them. 


Don’t waste your precious time 


Trying to measure the gap 
Between life’s ups and downs. 
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Money by the side of the road 


Ryokan heard a villager say that “finding 
money by the side of the road would make anyone 
happy.” 

All the other listeners around seemed to cheer- 
fully agree with it, and Ryokan was very curious 
about that. When he received a handful of coins, 
during his next begging tour, he decided to exper- 
iment with such a “strange” proposition. 

The master threw his coins by the side of the 
road and picked them up again — discovering in it 
no special pleasure; but this first failure didn’t 
seem to faze him at all. He kept on trying it and 
ended up turning the experiment into a game. 

Playfully throwing his coins around, eventu- 
ally Ryokan had actually lost all of his money in 
the grass. 

Forgetting his tests and experiments, now he 
was searching for the money with an actual need. 
It took him many pains and efforts to finally gath- 
er back all the coins he had received from begging. 
He was very happy and euphoric then, when he 
remarked at the group that had gathered to watch 
the buffoonery: 

“Finding money by the side of the road would 
make anyone happy... I get it now!” 
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Fragrance 


My bowl has the fragrance of the rice 
From a thousand homes. 


My heart has abandoned the desire 
For riches and worldly recognition. 


Leisurely enjoying the mind of old buddhas, 


I walk to the village 
And beg for another day. 
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A young Joshu 


Joshu is generally regarded as the greatest 
master of the Tang Dynasty and his tongue was 
like a whip. He was seventeen when he met Nan- 
sen, who would become his master. The two spent 
the next forty years together, until Nansen died. 

After Nansen’s departure, Joshu spent the 
next three years mourning at his monastery, and 
then left on a traditional trip to meet with other 
masters and to deepen his understanding of the 
Way. He was sixty years old when he started his 
wanderings. 

Some twenty years later, as an eighty-year- 
old man, Joshu went back to his home village and 
established himself there. (He is supposed to have 
lived till 118, or 119; so, if you do care about dates 
and practical, actual, useless stuff like that, please 
take any information in this book with a grain of 
salt.) 

Though master Joshu (or Zhaozhou) insisted 
on having nothing to teach, people from all the 
reaches of society would cross long distances to in- 
terview him. His answers were highly appreciated 
and several of these encounters will be told in this 
series. 

We should start with the very fist story re- 
corded about Joshu, when he and Nansen met for 
the first time. The master was lying on a straw 
mat, when he noticed a seventeen-year-old Joshu 
approaching him: 

“Where are you coming from, young man?” 

This question is a very common one from Zen 
masters, and it doesn’t always mean what it 
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seems. 

Joshu, a beginner, answered: 

“I was previously at the Temple of the Image 
of the Ecstasy.” 

Though it should be easy for anybody to ap- 
preciate his honesty, this is not what the masters 
are usually looking for. Thus, Nansen insisted: 

“And did you get to see this Image of the Ec- 
stasy?” 

Joshu was now aware of something deeper in 
the questioning of the master. In another state of 
mind, he answered: 

“The Image of the Ecstasy, I didn’t get to see. 
But a buddha lying down, I did get to see.” 

Nansen stood up from his mat, impressed with 
the fast progress of the young man, and asked 
him: 

“Do you have a master already, my young 
friend?” 

Joshu immediately answered: 

“Yes, I have already found a master.” 

“And who is this master of yours?” 

Joshu, who apparently was always a step 
ahead of anybody, ever since his first arrival in 
Zen literature, was bowing respectfully as he an- 
swered: 

“IT do believe the worst of this winter has al- 
ready passed, but the weather is still cold... May I 
suggest you take good care of your body, wearing 
a thicker robe, master?” 
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The way back home 


A monk asked the master: 

“What is Zen?” 

The master replied: 

“It’s like searching for a bull, as you’re riding 
on 1.” 

The disciple insisted: 

“And if we get to ride on this bull, so what?” 

The master said: 

“Riding on this bull is like taking our way 
back home.” 
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An end to bad karma 


The Japanese word kokoro favors incomplete 
translations and deserves some attention. 

Bodhidharma — the “father” of Zen Buddhism 
— is supposed to have stated that Zen’s goal is to 
“know your own kokoro”; hence, we can notice how 
important this concept is. 

Kororo doesn’t have an exact correspondence 
to any English word and it is usually translated 
as “mind”, “soul”, “spirit”, or “heart”. 

D. T. Suzuki, a noted Japanese scholar on Zen 
Buddhism, remarks to the effect that when we use 
the word “mind”, the concept can become too intel- 
lectualized. Words like “soul” and “spirit” have a 
deep association to some “substance of the ego’, 
which might suggest a material thing. When we 
choose the word “heart”, the risk is sounding too 
emotional. 

In this series, as befits a Latino, I'll be mostly 
using the word “heart” — but sometimes also 
“mind”, interchangeably. 

I am trusting you, the reader, to filter and 
“fine tune” privileged and unfavorable meanings 
to these and other words, in every context they 
appear. This is possible if readers can believe, like 
I do, that there is a great wisdom waiting for us in 
each one of these texts. It is waiting for us to give 
life to it. 

If we lack the proper interpretative attitude, 
even sentences like “Peter uses glasses” become 
very confusing, because they are right and wrong 
at the same time. 

There is a Peter somewhere who is reading 
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this and saying: 

“So very true! ’m always wearing them...” 

Somewhere else, there is another person — a 
close friend to another Peter — who is protesting: 

“This is a lie! He doesn’t wear any glasses!” 

From this, we can see that there is a proper 
way to follow in every message. It is precisely 
through this practice of deciphering and pursing 
the privileged tracks in the work of good writers 
that we become ourselves better readers. 

Great poets like Cold Mountain — a legendary 
Zen-Daoist lunatic — have better resolution and 
colors on the mind-screen of good readers: 


To anybody who reads my poems: 
Keep the purity of your heart. 


May your greed be aimed 
At being modest; 

May your pride spring 
From how sincere you are. 


Put an end to bad karma: 
Trust your own true nature. 


Find your Buddha-Body today; 
As fast as lightening. 
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Chosa Keishin 


A monk asked Chosa Keishin: 

“How can we turn mountains, rivers, and the 
universe into ourselves?” 

The master replied: 

“How can we turn ourselves into mountains, 
rivers, and the universe?” 
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Remix of Sudden Enlightenment 


I have reached the Realization of the Unborn 
In a sudden, immediate manner; 

The somersaults of destiny — 

All judgments on good and evil — 

Have stopped bothering me. 


Let go of your claim to control; 

Are you trying to grab at the Four Elements? 
With your heart in the eternal serene, 

Let it be. 


Eat and drink as you wish; 

When every phenomenon 

Is empty and impermanent, 

This is the great perfect awakening 
Of a buddha. 


Being a buddha is having direct insight 
Into the Root of All Things; 

If you pile up leaves 

And search among the branches, 
Nobody can help you. 


Truth is realized 
Instantaneously; 

The Six Virtues 

And the Ten Thousand Practices 
Are fully matured. 


In the world of appearances, 
Six Windows of Existence 
Are strongly delineated; 
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After enlightenment, 
Not a single particle of dust. 


Here, 

There’s neither sin, nor salvation; 
Neither loss, nor gain. 

In the eternal serene, 

Struggles are left behind. 


The dust will gather only 
Over the unpolished mirror. 
Now is the time to see, 
Behind the forms, 

The light. 


Go straight at the root — 
Never mind the branches! 


It is like the moon reflect on a crystal basin. 
Find your Mani-jewel and know it well; 
Using it is wondrous and inexhaustible. 


A serene moon reflect over the stream; 

The wind sweetly blowing through the pines; 
Perfect silence 

In the pure shadow 

Of the vast night... 

Why? 
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Nothing compares 


My heart is like the autumn moon; 
Immaculately clear in a pool of jade. 
Nothing compares... 

What else could I say? 
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Probing like the blind 


Here we have the first lesson a young Joshu 
received from his master Nansen. 

It is important to have in mind that a student 
approaches the master after some personal at- 
tempts. They are seekers, not researchers. Their 
questioning isn’t meant to solve any academic, or 
universal doubts, but to offer directions to some- 
one who is already in the middle of a practical 
road, dealing with its specific problems. 

Thus, after meeting someone he recognized as 
a master, it was only natural for the young pupil 
to question him in search of a compass through 
which he could guide himself in his inward jour- 
ney: 
“Master, what is the Way?” 

Nansen replied: 

“Your everyday mind is the Way.” 

Not surprisingly, this was not enough; for 
Joshu asked: 

“But where should my efforts be aimed at, so I 
can understand what you are saying, master?” 

Nansen took it one step at a time: 

“When you aim at anything, you have already 
missed it.” 

Joshu was confused: 

“But master... If I don’t aim at understanding 
the Way, how can I understand the Way?” 

Nansen moved on: 

“The Way has nothing to do with understand- 
ing, or not understanding. To ‘understand’ is noth- 
ing but to probe like the blind. To ‘not understand’ 
is just an empty hole. If you reach the 
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Way-that-can’t-be-aimed-at, it is like space itself; 
absolutely unmovable and empty. You cannot 
force it one way or the other. How could you aim 
abate” 

It is said that, hearing this, Joshu experienced 
a deeply significant enlightenment, and that his 
mind was like a shiny full moon. 
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The Way is near 


Pointing at the same moon, the masters of Zen 
Buddhism rarely give identical answers to identi- 
cal questions. 

“Copying someone’s finger” is depreciated and 
(similar to pointing your finger at the moon) each 
answer must emerge from a personal, transitory 
and immediate coordinate. 

Can you immediately understand how the 
copy of a finger pointing at the moon, in a determi- 
nate situation, won’t actually point at the moon 
on each and every occasion someone searches for 
it? 

If somebody asked several masters (or even 
the same master, in different times and places): 
“Where is the moon?” — the fingers would point in 
different directions, according to the situation. 

After being introduced to the suggestion that 
“your everyday mind is the Way”, what follows are 
examples on the variety of treatment the masters 
would apply when expressing the same thing: 


A monk asked the master: 

“In the infinite possibilities, how can I recog- 
nize the right Way to guide my meditation to- 
wards the experience of a buddha?” 

The master replied: 

“The Way is in your daily experience.” 

The monk tried to think about the matter and 
admitted: 

“T do not understand.” 

The enlightened one lamented: 

“The Way is near, but people seek it far away.” 
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What this monk was lacking in talent, he com- 
pensated with perseverance, for he insisted: 

“What is exactly meant by ‘the Way is in your 
daily experience’?” 

The master pinpointed it: 

“When you are hungry, you eat. When you are 
tired, you sleep. When you meet a friend, you greet 
him.” 
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Is this a repetition? 


A monk asked Ching-t’sen: 

“What is meant by ‘your daily mind is the 
Way”? 

Ching-t’sen answered: 

“When I’m very tired, I go to sleep; when ’m a 
little tired, I sit down.” 

The monk confessed: 

“I do not understand.” 

Ching-t’sen elaborated: 

“In summer, we search for a cool place to rest. 
When it gets cold, we sit by the fire.” 
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More and more... 


Yuan visited Tai-chu Hui-hai and asked him: 

“Is there any special formula to discipline my- 
self in the Way?” 

Hui-hai replied: 

“Yes, there is.” 

Yuan was euphoric: 

“And could you please share this formula with 
me?” 

Hui-hai conceded: 

“When you are hungry, you eat. When you are 
tired, you sleep.” 

Yuan was disappointed: 

“But isn’t this what everybody is doing? Is 
their way the true Way?” 

Hui-hai corrected him: 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“When people eat, usually they are not just 
eating — they are also summoning all kinds of in- 
cessant thoughts. When they sleep, they are not 
fully asleep, but giving themselves up to all sorts 
of idle imagination. This is the reason their way is 
not the Way.” 
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Not yes, not no 


A monk asked the master: 

“From what I understand, our daily mind is 
the Way. Is that correct?” 

The master replied: 

“If I say it is correct, [ll lead you to believe 
that you understand something you don’t actually 
understand. If I say it’s not correct, [ll be contra- 
dicting a fact a lot of people understand well.” 
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Searching for the fingers with your hands 


A monk asked Joshu: 

“What is the actual substance of Reality?” 
Joshu scolded him: 

“Is there anything else that you don’t like?” 


As if they were in a dream 


An intellectual addressed a great zen master 
in this manner: 

“Zhuangzi declared that heaven and earth are 
like a single horse; that the ten thousand things 
are like a single finger! Isn’t this a most wonderful 
observation?” 

The master pointed at the garden and said: 

“People of the world look at that flower as if 
they were in a dream.” 
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The fish are having fun? 


Zhuangzi was a famous philosopher who lived 
during the Warring States period in Ancient Chi- 
na. According to our Gregorian calendar, the story 
we are about to repeat here happened around the 
3rd century BC. 

We should take this opportunity to note that 
Zhuangzi lived some 800 years before Bodhidhar- 
ma was even supposed to have arrived in China... 
Still, due to a set of reasons we'll investigate fur- 
ther as we go, Zhuangzi’s philosophy and early 
Daoism in general are very important to Zen Bud- 
dhism, and very illustrative of its foundations 
(even if, later, Daoism would crumble under its 
more popular approach and develop into some- 
thing that has nothing to do with Zen). 

The work of Zhuangzi is generally described 
as transcendental, while still intimately related 
to the problems of daily life. This case is a good ex- 
ample: 

Wandering along a riverside (in which, back 
then, the waters were crystal clear), master 
Zhuang told a friend of his: 

“There! Can you see those fish? Look how 
much fun they are having!” 

His friend was clearly on the obnoxious side, 
for he came back with this: 

“You're not a fish; so how could you tell if the 
fish are having fun?” 

Not at all fazed in his good spirits, the master 
turned his friend’s trick on him: 

“And you are not me; so how could you tell 
whether J can tell if the fish are having fun?” 
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Zhuangzi 


Instead of using your finger to talk about the 
things that are not fingers, it is way better to 
speak of a non-finger. To explain what is not a 
horse, using a horse, is not as good as explaining 
what is not a horse by resorting to the concept of a 
non-horse. Heaven and Earth are like a single fin- 
ger. The ten thousand things are like a single 
horse. 
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From back when people traveled on foot 


My friend monk 

Has a lovely hobby: 

He weaves straw sandals 

And leaves them by the side of the road. 
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Hardworking 


A student of the spiritual path perambulated 
in search of masters with whom to train, when he 
heard about a wise man living in the mountains. 
Upon meeting the guru, the young one hastily 
asked: 

“How long would it take me to be disciplined 
in your Way, master?” 

The old man casually replied: 

“Ten years.” 

The student was disappointed: 

“So long? And what if I can promise you that 
Pll put in a lot of effort? I can practice everyday, 
and I can practice longer than anybody. Trust me 
on this: ’m a very hardworking person! Now, if 
you take this into consideration, how long would 
it take me to be disciplined in your Way, master?” 

The master said: 

“Twenty years.” 

The student’s perplexity was so obvious, the 
master — in his infinite compassion — cleared out 
the dilemma: 

“If you keep one eye on your goals, there’s only 
one eye on the Way.” 
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Hanshan 


High peaks are the home I’ve chosen — 
Trails, around here, are only those 
Drawn by the birds in the air — 

Far, far away from human roads. 


What do I have in my garden? 

White clouds pouring over dark rocks. 
I’ve lived here for many years, 
Watching the shifting of the seasons. 


All of you, owners of papers and keys; 
What is the point in empty names? 
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Not even a single drop 


Two Zen monks, Chih-chang and Nan-chuan, 
became acquainted during the summer training 
in a famous monastery, at which both of them 
were guests. 

After the summer training was over, both left 
the monastery together and shared a stretch of 
common road on their way home. Before parting 
ways, the two monks decided to sit and share a 
cup of tea. 

Nan-chuan said: 

“We have been good companions. We have 
talked about several subjects and we have consid- 
ered things carefully. Now, when each one of us is 
going his separate way, what do you have to say 
about Ultimate Reality?” 

Chih-chang answered: 

“We chose a great place to drink tea... Don’t 
you think this is a fine ground for building a hut?” 

Nan-chuan became impatient: 

“A hut? Who cares about a stupid hut? What 
about Ultimate Reality? What would you say?” 

Emptying both his cup and his kettle, Chih- 
chang stood up — ready to leave. 

Confused, Nan-chuan remarked: 

“You might have finished your tea, but I hav- 
en’t finished mine! Why are you leaving?” 

Chih-chang replied: 

“With someone who talks like that, one cannot 
enjoy even a single drop of anything.” 
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A whirlwind of dust 


A Buddhist monk from the Indian school, 

I’ve hidden myself in Mount Kugami. 

How many springs have already passed? 

I’ve wore many a tunic until they fell apart, 

But the same staff has accompanied me 
throughout. 


Following mountain streams; singing 

As I wander in a world far away, 

As I sit and admire white clouds, 

That are rising from behind the craggy peaks. 


Great pity for those who walk the path of illu- 
sion, 

Madly pursuing fortune and fame; 

Their lives wasted, while they chase 

Shiny dots in a whirlwind of dust. 
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Deaf and dumb 


Acting the fool, I cover my tracks and hide 
myself from the world. 

I change my name and pretend to be deaf and 
dumb. 
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A definition of kalpa 


Kalpa is a Sanscrit word that corresponds to 
“a long measure of time”. The exact duration of a 
kalpa cannot be asserted, but it is popularly illus- 
trated like this: 

Once, every 100 years, a bird flies over Mount 
Sumeru and touches one of its wings in the high- 
est point. The time it would take for the whole 
mountain to be consumed by this is what we call 1 
kalpa. 

When asked about the amount of past kalpas, 
the Buddha said “as many as there are grains of 
sand in the Ganges.” 
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Oneself and other 


Real transmission 
Avoids useless struggles. 


So many kalpas and kalpas 
Of unenlightenment 
Arising from the feeling of oneself and other... 
Carrying oneself and other is heavy luggage. 


When Emptiness stares at a butterfly, 
The whole body becomes light. 
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Thankful about what, exactly? 


A visiting monk, known only as Old Ding, ap- 
proached the seat of the master Rinzai and asked 
him: 

“What is the essential teaching of Buddhism?” 

The master stood up and walked to the visi- 
tor. He grabbed him by the robe and slapped his 
face. Then, without saying a word, he went back 
to his seat. 

Old Ding was dumbstruck and came out of it 
only when the surrounding monks reproached 
him: 

“Why won’t you bow in gratitude, for the 
teachings of the master?” 

In fact, Old Ding wasn’t feeling grateful at all 
for being slapped. Either way, as he was forced by 
cultural tradition and the social embarrassment 
rising from the other monks, he took a forceful 
bow as a shattering doubt filled every part of his 
being, engaging his whole existence in the solving 
of its riddles: 

“Why exactly should I thank him for, and what 
was the SPECIAL TEACHING Im supposed to 
have received here? How does it relate at all to my 
question?” 

Experiencing this special set of circumstanc- 
es, while bowing, Old Ding was suddenly enlight- 
ened. 

Upon leaving the temple, stinking from recent 
enlightenment, Old Ding met two arriving monks 
who harassed him: 

“How is this master Rinzai? What can you tell 
us about him?” 
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Old Ding replied: 

“It has already been said about master Rinzai: 
‘In that red chunk of raw meat, lies a person who 
truly could not be measured.’ When Rinzai heard 
about this, he said that ‘a person who truly could 
not be measured is nothing but a corncob dirty 
with dried turd.” 

The arriving monks were shocked and one of 
them barely managed to say: 

“This ain’t proper talk for respectable people!” 

Old Ding laughed and said: 

“A person who truly could not be measured, 
and a person who is not respectable... What is the 
gap between them? Answer, quick!” 

Both monks were silent and Old Ding said: 

“If I wasn’t so old, I’'d slap you both to the 
ground now.” 


Over a bridge 


While crossing the bridge over a tumultuous 
river, a group of monks — belonging to the most 
popular Buddhist school at their time — noticed 
that a Zen monk was approaching from the other 
side. 

This happened when Zen Buddhism was a 
novelty and those monks were very curious about 
the new school and its enigmatic stories. 

Here, it might be opportune to note that Zen 
Buddhism was born as a sort of revolt against cer- 
tain aspects of Buddhism in general, as it was be- 
ing practiced in China. The unapproachable aloof- 
ness from worldly matters; the liking for 
elaborated encyclopedic references and the habit 
of engaging in endless abstract arguments, at the 
expense of a more practical direct approach were 
among the things Zen revolted itself against. 

Those monks over the bridge, so proud of their 
erudition, so eager to show their skills in formu- 
lating clever wordplay, were about to naively en- 
ter into the tiger’s lair. One of them approached 
the Zen monk and, making a sophisticated refer- 
ence to the place of their encounter, asked: 

“OQ, reverend brother, how deep is the river of 
Zen?” 

The Zen monk grabbed him by the robe and 
sald: 

“If you really want to know how deep a river 
is, why don’t you approach it directly and find out 
with your own eyes?” 

While he was saying this, the Zen monk was 
trying to throw the other off the bridge, but the 
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other monks intervened and pleaded for mercy, 
which saved the situation. 
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On the other side of the river 


A young traveler arrived at the margins of a 
furious river, where he spent a number of hours in 
vain, looking for a way to cross it. 

When he noticed an old man walking by the 
other side of the water, the young traveler called 
to him: 

“Hey! Can you tell me how to get to the other 
side of the river?” 

The old man, who was a Zen master, replied 
as he smiled: 

“My dear son, you are already on the other 
side of the river.” 
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Carrying a girl 


Two monks — Tanzan and Ekido — rose their 
tattered robes in preparation to cross a mountain 
stream, when they noticed a young lady nearby. 
She clearly also meant to cross the water, but hes- 
itated on getting her beautiful kimono wet. 

Tanzan offered himself to carry her and, 
though she was flushed with embarrassment at a 
man’s touch, the girl accepted the monk’s help. 

When they reached the other side of the wa- 
ter, the girl thanked them and went her own way. 
The monks continued their journey and, eventual- 
ly, they found lodging in a temple where to spend 
the night. 

When they were finally settled, Ekido couldn’t 
take it anymore: 

“Have you absolutely no shame at all, brother 
Tanzan? Have you completely forgotten your 
vows? How could a monk ever carry a young lady 
on his arms?!” 

Tanzan replied: 

“To me, you are the one who seems to be at 
fault. Why are you still carrying her?” 
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The way she goes... 


The sound of a turbulent stream, 
Running fast down the mountain; 
It explains to those who listen, 
How fast our lives are thrown 
Into their paths. 
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Using the creek as a pillow 


In the first part of my life, 

I’ve wandered all around. 

Ive entered the cities where whirlwinds of 
dust swirled. 

Now, at Cold Mountain, 

I’m thinking of taking a nap by the creek, 

To wash my ears. 
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A teaching beyond words 


The water in the valley stream 

Would never scream at this dirty world: 
“Purify yourselves!” 

But naturally, by simply being what it is, 
The water preaches on how it’s done. 
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Speed up! 


Pao Che, from Ma Ku Mountain, was walking 
besides his master, Ma Tsu (also called Baso), 
when he had the opportunity to ask him: 

“Master, what is the Great Nirvana?” 

The master said: 

“Speed up!” 

The disciple was confused: 

“What should I speed up, master?” 

Ma Tsu replied: 

“Listen to the stream!” 
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An echo 


Yes, things exist 
Like an echo, when you 
Scream at the foot of a mountain. 
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Hyakujo and Baso 


Before he became the great master who fa- 
mously said “A day without working is a day with- 
out eating”, a young Hyakujo was walking besides 
Baso (who was then his master), when a flock of 
birds flew over them. 

Taking the opportunity to test his disciple, 
Baso asked him: 

“What is that?” 

Hyakujo looked at the birds flying away and 
sald: 

“Wild birds.” 

The master insisted: 

“Where are they flying?” 

“They have already flown away.” 

Baso took hold of Hyakujo’s nose and gave it a 
hard twist. Hyakujo pleaded: 

“Ouch, master! This hurts!” 

Baso scolded him: 

“What do you mean by ‘flown away’?” 

Hearing this, Hyakujo experienced a revela- 
tion so strong that his back turned wet with sweat. 


In the following day, the assembly of monks 
gathered at the monastery’s Dharma Hall for the 
occasional lecture from the master. But as soon as 
Baso got to his seat, Hyakujo stood up and rolled 
in the carpet; as it was usually done by the end of 
a lecture. 

An accomplice, Baso stood up and left, so that 
the lecture was actually over. Later, he called on 
Hyakujo and asked him: 

“I was just getting to my seat and didn’t have 
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a chance to start my lecture. Why did you roll the 
carpet in?” 

“Yesterday, master, you twisted my nose and 
it really hurt.” 

“Where was your head, yesterday?” 

“Today, my nose doesn’t hurt anymore.” 

This answer pleased the master, for he said: 

“You have attained a deep understanding of 
the matter at hand.” 

Hyakujo took a bow and went back to his room 
— which he shared with other monks. He was cry- 
ing a lot and his worried roommates questioned 
him about it. He said: 

“Go and ask the master about it!” 

A monk called on Baso and asked him about 
it. The master said: 

“Go and ask Hyakujo!” 

When the monk went back to the room and ex- 
plained what had happened, Hyakujo gave a great 
joyous laugh. 
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Somewhere 


In the midst of a thousand clouds 
And a thousand streams — 
Somewhere, you'll find a useless person. 


Perambulating in the mountains during the 
day, 

Sleeping under the cliffs during the night; 

Watching winters and springs as they change. 


Unburdened by worldly worries and griefs; 


Happy, while clinging at nothing; 
Silent like an autumn river. 
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Cows and dogs 


A master challenged the assembly of monks: 
“Who are the teachers of all the patriarchs?” 
He answered it himself: 

“Cows and dogs!” 
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Does the ocean contains water? 


A monk asked Joshu: 

“Does a dog have Buddha Nature?” 
Joshu replied: 

“No.” 
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If you never ask any questions, how would 
you know? 


A monk asked the master: 

“Do I have Buddha Nature”? 

The master answered: 

“No.” 

“But master, the Buddhist scriptures declare 
that everything is permeated with Buddha Na- 
ture — the animals, the plants, the rivers and even 
the stones... All of these things are supposed to 
have Buddha Nature, and I don’t have it?” 

The master reinforced it: 

“Dogs and cats, and mountains and rivers all 
have Buddha Nature, but you don’t.” 

“Why not, master?” 

“Because you are asking about it.” 
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What now? 


Okeisho asked a monk: 

“Is it true that every creature possesses Bud- 
dha Nature?” 

The monk was affirmatory: 

“Yes. Every creature possesses Buddha Na- 
ture.” 

Okeisho pointed at the painting of a dog on 
the wall and asked: 

“Does that one also have it?” 

The monk didn’t know what to say. 
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A sparrow on the statue of Buddha 


Noticing a sparrow pooping over the Buddha’s 
head, Saigan said to Nyoe: 

“T wonder if that sparrow has a Buddha Na- 
ture...” 

Nyoe remarked: 

“Of course it does!” 

Saigan was not convinced: 

“Then why does it poop over the head of the 
Buddha?” 

Nyoe replied: 

“Do you think it would poop on the head of a 
hawk?” 
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Tumbling currents 


Infinite blue mountains, 

Immaculate from any particle of dust. 
Borderless rivers of tumbling currents; 
Incessantly flowing. 
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The animal Satori 


A lumberjack was working in the forest, when 
he noticed an unknown animal peeking at him 
from behind a bush. Curious about trying exotic 
game meat, the woodcutter threw a hatchet at it. 

Accustomed to hunting in that fashion, he 
even took a first satisfied step towards the place 
where he was hoping to collect the animal’s body. 
The animal, however, laughed at him and calmly 
avoided the hatchet. 

A funny thing crossed the lumberjack’s mind: 
even after being attacked, that weird critter be- 
trayed no desire to escape, but rather a childish 
curiosity towards him. This particularly incensed 
the man. He picked up his axe and charged direct- 
ly at the beast, again and again, to no avail. 

Between us, it so happens that this annoying 
animal was a divine creature called Satori, and it 
had the mysterious power of reading minds. It 
could well anticipate the woodcutter’s every move 
and it even seemed to encourage him; teasing him 
with waddles and calls. 

Eventually, the lumberjack was exhausted — 
both in power and strategy. Utterly defeated, he 
ignored the animal and went back to cutting trees. 

In this state of mind, as he raised the ax for 
another strike at the wood, the blade happened to 
slip off the handle and went flying right to the an- 
imal’s head. 

Unable to predict this, the Satori was thus 
slaughtered. 
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Bobo Roshi 


A teenage boy was sent by his family to a mon- 
astery in the southern part of Kyoto. He was a 
healthy, cheerful, obedient, handsome, head- 
strong, talented young man, and his future was 
very promising. Everyone he knew had great 
hopes and expectations for his career as a priest. 

Regardless, many seasons changed and 
passed, as he remained a stranger to enlighten- 
ment. After some fifteen years of training went by 
in vain, he decided his natural skills were lacking. 
His hopes for a successful career as a priest were 
shattered. 

Convinced that it was impossible to attain en- 
lightenment during his life, he was now resolved 
to indulge in all the worldly pleasures he had 
avoided so far, because of his clerical ambitions. 

He started dreaming about each and every 
one of those pleasures and, when opportunity 
arose, he ran away from the monastery, in the 
middle of the night. He was only carrying some- 
thing to eat and a small pouch with stolen coins. 

With nowhere to go, he found himself wander- 
ing along the red-light district. There, he met a 
woman dressed as a geisha and immediately took 
her to a bed. 

As she removed her kimono, he was absolute- 
ly fascinated. It was, of course, his first intimate 
experience with a woman, but he wasn’t embar- 
rassed at all; nor shy, or clumsy as one might have 
expected. Our ex-monk was actually feeling quite 
at ease and unencumbered. 

His sensibility had been profoundly 
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sharpened by the years of training and — as op- 
posed to the mix of obligation and expectation 
from its daily environment at the monastery — it 
was now discovering a real, immediate pleasure 
exercising itself in the now. 

He experienced a translucent consciousness of 
the geisha’s body, and he was intensely aware of 
each little caress and each smell; each wild de- 
light her presence awakened in his mind. 

At the very moment of reaching his sensual 
climax, he attained the enlightenment that had 
eluded him at the monastery. 

History did not register the name of this monk, 
who is known in Zen literature as Bobo (a slang 
for “vagina”) Roshi (which means “master”). 
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“PARTING OF LOVERS: COURTESAN AND HER LOVER” 
KitaGAWA UTAMARO — JAPAN (ca. 1800) 
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It all starts somewhere 


An old monk was assigned director of a school 
for girls. During group meetings, the old man 
heard a lot of talking among the students about 
romantic love — not always in a healthy manner. 

Responsible for their education, he offered 
them the following advice: 

“It is very important to understand the dan- 
gers of exaggeration in ours lives. A soldier ridden 
by his anger will be led towards imprudence, in- 
justice and death. A monk that allows himself to 
be dominated by his religious ardor will be led to- 
wards obtuseness and the persecution of those 
who think differently. To indulge in too much ro- 
mantic passion is like building a nest of unrealis- 
tic illusions concerning the beloved person. These 
illusions will eventually fade, generating frustra- 
tion and anger. Loving too much is like licking 
honey from the edge of a blade.” 

One must understand that, as befits the direc- 
tor of a girls’ school, this monk was a very old and 
very pure gentleman. Having that in mind, it 
comes as no surprise that one of the girls, some- 
what conceited, would question him thus: 

“But if you’re a celibate monk, how could you 
know anything about romantic love?” 

The old man was coughing from so much 
laughter and remarked before leaving: 

“Maybe one day, my dear child, Ill tell you 
how and why I became a monk...” 
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The Red-Bearded Barbarian coming from 
the West and a seat lying around 


Here is a frequent question, repeated all over 
Zen literature: 


“Why did Bodhidharma come from the West 
(from India, to China)?” 


Bodhidharma — also known as “Daruma’”, 
“The Patriarch” and “Red-Bearded Barbarian”, 
among other names — is generally regarded as the 
founder of the Zen School, and this question usu- 
ally means something like this: 


“What is the meaning of Zen Buddhism?” 


Let’s dig in the records, to check how some of 
the masters treated this question: 


A monk asked Isan: 

“What is the meaning of the Patriarch coming 
from the West?” 

Isan replied: 

“Bring me that seat.” 
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Hsiang Lin 


A monk asked Hsiang Lin: 

“What is the meaning of Bodhidharma coming 
from the West?” 

Lin said: 

“Sitting for long periods becomes tiresome.” 
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A second load 


At the start of his perambulations, Joshu vis- 
ited the master Linji (or Rinzai), when the latter 
was washing his feet in a bucket. 

Joshu asked: 

“What is the meaning of the Patriarch coming 
from the West?” 

Linji answered: 

“As you can see, ’'m washing my feet.” 

Joshu got closer and craned his neck, offering 
his ear as if to hear better. Linji said: 

“Do you want me to throw a second load of 
dirty water over you?” 

Joshu left. 
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A tree in the garden 


A monk asked Joshu: 

“Why did the Red-Bearded Barbarian came 
from the West?” 

Joshu said: 

“That tree in the garden.” 

The monk protested: 

“Please, master, don’t answer me by pointing 
at an object.” 

Joshu conceded: 

“Ok. I won’t point at an object.” 

The monk repeated the question: 

“Why did the Red-Bearded Barbarian came 
from the West?” 

Joshu said: 

“That tree in the garden.” 
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Moss 


A monk asked Joshu: 


“Why did Bodhidharma come from the West?” 
Joshu said: 


“Moss growing over somebody’s teeth.” 
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Fake news 


A monk asked Joshu: 

“Why did Bodhidharma come from the West?” 
Joshu said: 

“Who told you that?” 


Not in here... 


A monk asked Joshu: 

“What is the meaning of Bodhidharma coming 
from the West?” 

Joshu replied: 

“Why do you come to this temple and swear at 
me?” 

The monk was feeling bad: 

“What did I do wrong?” 

Joshu explained: 

“Because we are in this temple, I cannot swear 
at you.” 
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Idiot 


A monk asked Joshu: 

“Why are all of these idiots always asking the 
meaning of Bodhidharma coming from the West?” 

Joshu said: 

“I am not as good at it as you are.” 

The monk protested: 

“But I’m not trying to be anything!” 

Joshu was puzzled: 

“Then why are you being an idiot?” 


Me neither 


Chen-lang asked Shih-tou: 

“Why did the Dharma come from the West?” 
Shih-tou suggested: 

“Ask that pillar over there.” 

Chen-lang complained: 

“T do not understand.” 

Shih-tou said: 

“Me neither.” 


This last remark made Chen-lang realize the 
truth. Later, when a monk came to him for in- 
struction, he screamed: 

“O, reverend sir!” 

The monk replied: 

“Yes?” 

Chen-lang said: 

“You turn your back on yourself.” 

“If that is the case, why won’t you guide me 
towards the proper behavior?” 

Chen-lang rubbed his eyes, as if trying to see 
better. 

The monk didn’t know what to say. 
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A single verse from Zen 


Even if you devour as many books 

As there are grains of sand in the Ganges, 

This is not as good, 

As truly understanding a single verse from 
Zen. 


If you want to know the innermost secret of 


Buddhism, here it is: 
Everything is about the heart. 
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Like a needle 


Zen doesn’t need to write more than a single 
fine line; 

Like a needle piercing the fragile spot on your 
arm. 
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Water in the water-lilly 


Over the dark green of the water-lilly, 
The water drop has no color of its own. 
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The dewdrop and the color of the leaf 


The shadow of the bamboo 
Moves over the stone steps 
As if sweeping them, 

But the dust is not pushed. 


The moon appears on the surface of the lake, 
But the waters are not disturbed. 
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Both are sides from a single miracle 


Even if the Realm of Perfect Wisdom 
Has no space even for a particle of dust, 
How could it compare to 

Sitting alone in an empty porch, 
Watching the autumn leaves falling, 
Each at its own time? 
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Warning: difficult to remove from the eyes 


The incomparable winds of Reality! 
Can you feel them? 


Don’t let them blow into your eyes; 
It is particularly difficult to remove. 
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Take this 
Over the water that never gathered, 
Inside a well that was not dug, 


The moon is shining. 


A person with no form or weight 
Quenches a thirst. 
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For real 


If you study Zen, you must study it for real. 

If you attain enlightenment, you must be en- 
lightened for real. 

If you get a close interview with the Red-Beard- 
ed Barbarian from the West, it’s alright. 

When you try to explain what you saw, you 
have already fallen from the horse. 
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A lamp in broad daylight 


A Buddhist scholar visited Yen-kuan Chi-an, 
who asked him: 

“What is it that you study exactly?” 

The scholar said: 

“Tm specialized in the Avatamsaka Sutra.” 

Yen-kuan continued: 

“And how many spheres of Absolute Reality 
does it teach?” 

“It depends... From a broad point of view, 
there are countless spheres of Absolute Reality re- 
lated to one another, in a most immediate man- 
ner. But generally, four main spheres are largely 
recognized.” 

The master rose his hossu [a short fly whisk; 
one of the symbols of the Zen School, carried by 
some Zen priests and regarded as a symbol of au- 
thority, usually passed from the master to his suc- 
cessor] and said: 

“To which one of these spheres does my hossu 
belong?” 

The scholar was lost in considerations, trying 
to come up with the right answer. The master 
warned him as follows: 

“Deliberate thinking and logical understand- 
ing are useless tools when dealing with Absolute 
Reality; they belong to the family of ghosts and 
have no power over the real world. They are worth- 
less, like a lamp in broad daylight. 
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“CASE (INRO) WITH DESIGN OF FLY WHISK (HOSSU)” 
UNKNOWN AUTHOR — JAPAN (19TH CENTURY) 
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Swollen heads 


When I listen to priests and scholars 
Lecturing about the sutras, 

Their eloquence is always running in circles. 
The Five Stages of the Law... 

The Eight Different Doctrines... 

Those are great theories, but who needs them? 


Pedants have swollen heads. 

Try to ask them about something of real im- 
portance, 

And all you'll get 

Is empty blah blah blah. 
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The dog and the moon 


There was once a very hardworking student 
whose attainment was blocked by intellectual 
complications. He would reflect deeply over the 
words in the scriptures, but even if he could 
glimpse at promising tracks over infinity’s mud, 
he was also disturbed by the awareness of many 
contradictions between different sacred texts and 
their philosophies. 

A certain night, when he was feeling particu- 
larly troubled, the student finally decided to take 
his doubts to the master; who was found playing 
with a dog on the grass, by the moonlight. The old 
man would throw a stick and the dog would bring 
it back to him. Both were noticeably having a lot 
of fun with it. 

The student interrupted their game with a re- 
spectful bow and, then, exposed in detail all the 
contradictions that were tormenting him. 

The master readily replied: 

“One must understand that words are nothing 
but indications along the spiritual path. If you get 
entangled in words, symbols and ideas, they will 
block your way to Reality. Here... Pll show you.” 

The master pointed his finger at the moon and 
addressed the dog: 

“Go and fetch me the moon!” 

Now, addressing the student: 

“Where is the dog looking at?” 

“At your finger.” 

“Exactly! Don’t do it like a dog. Do not confuse 
the pointing finger with the object at which it 
points. Each Buddhist word is a sign by the side of 
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the road; it is not the Way. All students must find 
their own way, guided by the words of others, un- 
til they stumble at the Truth.” 
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No moon, no finger 


It is using the finger, 

That one might point at the moon. 

It is because of the moon, 

That one might understand the meaning of 
the pointing finger. 


The moon and the finger 
Are not different; 
They are not the same. 


This illustration is nothing but a sign 

To guide students towards enlightenment; 
When you see things as they actually are, 
There is no moon, no finger. 
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Straight forward, like an arrow 


In Chinese and Japanese, the ideogram that 
represents the concept of “poetry” is formed by the 
union of the symbols “word” and “temple”. 

Have you ever heard of a haiku, or a katauta? 
The poets from the Far East are great masters at 
writing “tiny poetry”. Sometimes, only two char- 
acters will constitute a full poem. This “aesthetics 
of briefness” forms a delightful couple with Zen 
teachings and its use of language. 

Between what is said and what is not said, 
this kind of aesthetics uses words as the visible 
tip of an iceberg, leaving it for the readers, with 
their own experience, to reconstruct all the hid- 
den, submerged mountain of ice. 

Ill throw you a “combo” of these poems: 


Point directly 

At Mind. 

See your True Nature; 
Become Buddha! 
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No labyrinth leads to Rome 


Teaching 

Beyond teaching; 

No learning 

In words and symbols. 
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Where does it happen? Who’s involved? 


Meeting Shakyamuni, 
Kill him! 

Meeting Bodhidharma, 
Kill him! 
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Very high 
Clouds, very high, look! 


No words involved 
In getting there. 
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A famous metaphor 


Two mirrors 
Reflect each other. 
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Where are we? 


The Great Way: 
No inside, 
No outside. 
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The super moves 


An honest stare 
Can disarm mountains of swords. 


Resolute walking 
Glides over the fires of hell. 
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Facial composite 


Spread; 

It fills the whole universe. 
Retracted; 

No space for a hair. 
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Pregnant empty 


Call — 

No answer. 
Watch — 
No shape. 


Inks red and blue 
Try to paint it 
In vain. 
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Short and sweet 


Words 
Fail. 
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Learning beyond teaching 


The person 

Who drank the water 
Knows if it was 

Hot or cold. 
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As simple as that 


A wind came; 

The flowers fell. 

Some birds sang; 

The mountain darkens. 


This is the wonderful power 
Of Buddhism. 
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Gentle wind 
This old monk’s heart? 


A gentle wind 
In the infinite sky. 
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Supernatural powers? Sure! 


My daily activities are not unusual; 
I just keep a natural harmony with what I do. 


Rejecting nothing, 
Entangling to nothing; 
Supernatural powers, 
Wondrous activities: 


Drawing water from the well. 
Gathering wood. 
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Zen embarrassments 


Sorry, 
I messed up. 


I guess it’s no big deal, 
But I’ve sucked up 

All the sweetness 
From the Universe’s 
Juicy plum. 
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Hyakujo and the fox 


Back from his morning walk, Hyakujo asked 
the head monk to warn all the monastery as fol- 
lows: 

“After lunch, we'll be performing a funeral for 
a monk.” 

Preparing and performing funerals were rou- 
tine work for that bunch; still, the announcement 
sounded somewhat eerie and strange, because no 
monks were sick and there were no news of any 
accident around the monastery. 

Finally, their meal was over and Hyakujo led 
a group of apprehensive monks to the foot of the 
mountain, where they met with the dead body of a 
fox. 

The master had the animal cremated, with all 
the ceremonies proper to the funeral of a monk. 
The disciples obediently performed their jobs, 
very professionally. 

Night came, and all the monks and guests at 
the monastery gathered together at the Dharma 
Hall, to listen to the master’s talk. Hyakujo told 
the assembly: 

“In nights like this, in these lectures I’ve been 
giving, a certain old man was always around to 
listen. He would arrive with all the others and 
also leave with them. Yesterday, however, every- 
body left, while he stayed. He approached me and 
sald: 

‘Tam no longer a human being, but a kitswne 
[a shape shifting fox]. A long time ago, when the 
Kasho Buddha was still preaching about the Mind, 
I was the head monk of a monastery. On a certain 
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occasion, a monk asked if the enlightened ones 
were still subject to the laws of causality, and I 
told him no. Because of this answer, I have been 
reincarnated as a fox; five hundred times, up to 
now. I beg you to free me from this karmic cycle, if 
you would show me the proper Way. Please, clari- 
fy this for me: is the enlightened person subject to 
the laws of causality? Do they still control her, de- 
spite her enlightenment? Or does enlightenment 
breaks away our bonds to the laws of causality?’ 

“T told him: 

‘The laws of causality and the enlightened 
person are one and the same.’ 

“These words seemed to help him in his inner 
struggles, for he said: 

‘Now, I’m free from this fox body. Please cre- 
mate my remains, for I will soon undergo another 
change.” 

When Hyakujo was done explaining the fu- 
neral of the fox, Obaku came forward and said: 

“If ’m not mistaken about your story, an old 
man gave a bad answer and was born in the body 
of a fox for five hundred lives... But what would 
happen if his answers were always right?” 

Hyakujo said: 

“Come closer, my child, and I will tell you...” 

Obaku did approach the master, but he was 
not at all entering naively into the tiger’s lair; for 
as soon as he was close enough, the student at- 
tacked first and slapped the master in the face. 

Hyakujo, guilty and defeated, was laughing 
heartily as he proudly remarked: 

“I thought the Red-Bearded Barbarian came 
from the West, but, look! There’s a Red-Bearded 
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Barbarian right here!” 


Now, let’s talk about this for a while. How do 
you feel about these monks and their mischievous 
activities? Wasn’t it a most strange story? 

If youre somewhat confused, from a logical 
point of view, don’t worry about it. Go straight to 
the stage of a buddha, and waste none of your 
marvelous time entangled in symbolic creepers, or 
lost in linguistic labyrinths. 

Certainly, analytic commentaries and intel- 
lectual discussions — whether scientific or philo- 
sophical — are possible and even popular; but they 
have already abandoned Zen Buddhism’s field of 
interest. 

Explaining a Zen story is like explaining a 
joke. You can do it, of course, but when things 
have reached this point, we can no longer call it a 
comedy. 

The “laws of causality”, for example, can be- 
come a very complicated subject. Instead, let’s 
think of it in a very simple manner, resorting to 
our imagination: 

In comes the villain, threatening to kill our 
dear Mary, in case she doesn’t tell him where her 
daughter is. 

But it just so happens that our Mary had a 
story of her own, you see? She was battling can- 
cer, and despite being brave and strong, it was not 
working. So as she listens silently to the progres- 
sively more creative threats of the villain, the 
truth is that she doesn’t even care. 

Suppose that she doesn’t see a difference, any 
longer, between life and death, and that she would 
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gladly welcome anything the world could throw at 
her; that she was willing to protect whatever was 
dear to her, in complete disregard for the conse- 
quences, or the desires of this, or that villain... 

Here’s the catch: does the villain control Mary? 
I mean... If he pulls the trigger, she’s dead. She 
can’t even leave the room. 

Still, Mary is not afraid; she won't tell him 
shit! At the same time, stabbing always hurts... 
Could Mary stop herself from bleeding? 

Now here we go: what would you say? Is Mary 
controlled by the villain, or is she not controlled? 

If you say yes, she is controlled, won’t some- 
one contradict you? Mary didn’t give the villain 
what he wanted. She preferred death! Controlled? 

If you say no, she is not controlled, won’t some- 
one contradict you? She was actually killed by 
him! Not controlled? 

Taking this into consideration, all the compli- 
cation surrounding the laws of causality and the 
enlightened person can be coherently identified 
and analytically understood — though this “under- 
standing” is no achievement; no learning at all. 

Topic: “the mathematical understanding of 
the trajectory taken by a symbolic dart, towards 
the center of an imaginary target”. Question: How 
much does it help, when you try to hit a real dart 
on a concrete target for the first time? Answer: 
nothing. 

The detailed drawing of rainbows will never 
build anyone a fence; even if you say that “green 
means post”, “purple means ground” and “blue 
means wire’... “Making sense” doesn’t really make 
anything. 
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Thus, even if it is possible to analyze these 
cases from a logical perspective, this kind of work 
would no longer be a Zen text, or “a finger pointing 
at non-fingers”. Its reach would become limited as 
“a finger pointing at other pointed fingers’. This 
would be like shooting at the crow and hitting the 
cow. 

Luckily for us, many accomplished masters — 
like Wansong, Mumon and Dogen, among others 
— would collect cases like this (also called koans), 
usually adding a commentary and a poem to them. 
These texts are actually Zen, and not about Zen. 
These will receive higher priority around here. 

Moving to a practical example, the following 
are Mumon’s commentary and poem about the 
story of Hyakujo and the dead fox: 


Commentary: 


“The enlightened person isn't bound, or con- 
trolled by causality.” How could an answer like 
this turn a monk into a fox for five hundred lives? 

“The laws of causality and the enlightened 
person are one and the same.” How could an an- 
swer like this enlighten anybody? 

To understand this matter in depth, you have 
to attain the single eye. 


Poem: 


Controlled, or not controlled? 
Two sides of the same tissue! 
Not controlled, or controlled? 
Wrong! All wrong! 
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To and fro 


After telling Isan the story of Hyakujo and the 
fox, Chiba asked for his opinion. 

Isan moved the door to and fro, three times. 

Chiba complained: 

“Your answer is too rude.” 

Isan replied: 

“The meaning of Buddhism is not found in the 
pilling up of abstract ideas.” 
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Guess what... 


If you believe 

The enlightened one 
Is controlled 

Or not controlled, 
You are 

The fox! 
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A most magnificent shipwreck 
This boat is and isn’t; 


When it sinks, 
Both vanish. 
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Original purity 


A monk asked this question to the master 
Huijue, from Langye: 

“If purity is originally all-pervading, how do 
mountains, rivers, and the earth suddenly ap- 
pear?” 

Langye replied: 

“If purity is originally all-pervading, how do 
mountains, rivers, and the earth suddenly ap- 
pear?” 


Commentary: 


It has no form and, still, it spontaneously blos- 
soms; filling the ten directions. Sight, hearing and 
thinking contain all the causes of birth and death. 
Sight, hearing and thinking are the gates leading 
to freedom. 

All things exist due to causalities and condi- 
tions. All things exist beyond causalities and con- 
ditions. Two sides of one coin. 

Mountains and rivers and earth; who could 
ever find any difference? Why is everything divid- 
ed into twos and threes? How do these complica- 
tions arise? Indeed, what is this you have been 
calling yourself? 


Poem: 


See it with your ears 
And you'll go blind. 
Hear it with your eyes, 
And you'll go deaf. 
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Guanyin’s arms and eyes 


Yunyan asked Daowu: 

“How can the Goddess of Compassion, Kan- 
non, use so many arms and so many eyes at the 
same time?” 

Daowu said: 

“It is like reaching for a pillow, while sleep- 
ing.” 

Yunyan said: 

“T get it.” 

Daowu didn’t want to let him go: 

“And how do you understand it?” 

“Around the whole body, there are arms and 
eyes.” 

Pleased, Daowu remarked: 

“What you said makes a lot of sense, but it’s 
only eight percent of the whole issue...” 

Curious, Yunyan followed along: 

“And how do you understand it, brother?” 

“Throughout the whole body, there are arms 
and eyes.” 


This dialogue between Yunyan and Daowu 
was much appreciated. See the reaction of a few 
masters: 


Yuanwu comments that he knows a similar 
case: 

Master Caoshan once asked the assembly: 

“What would you say about the Dharma Body 
of Reality manifesting itself in forms correspon- 
dent to the beings, like the moon reflected on the 
water?” 
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A monk stepped forward and said: 

“It is like the monkey staring at a lake.” 

Pleased, the master teased: 

“You have just said a lot of things, but you 
only solved eight percent of the problem...” 

The monk was most willing to learn with his 
teacher: 

“What did I miss, master?” 

“It is like the lake staring at a monkey.” 


Wansong also has commentaries on the story 
about Kannon’s arms and eyes. He praises the un- 
derstanding of Yunyan and notes that “around 
the body” and “throughout the body” are not real- 
ly different. When contrasted, these descriptions 
might give the impression of being one shallow 
and the other deep, but, “in reality for real”, there’s 
no gain and loss between them. Arguing about 
these matters, remarks Wansong, is like “arguing 
about the length of turtle hair,” or “disputing over 
the colors of the flowers in the sky.” 


Dogen also praises Yunyan, reinforcing the 
equality of both statements in respect to the actu- 
al reality their dialogue is trying to communicate. 
“Yunyan states and Daowu confirms.” 

Next, Dogen places the expression “like reach- 
ing for a pillow, while sleeping” into our laps, so 
we can take a closer look at it. He writes: 

“The sleep here is not necessarily limited to 
the idea of sleeping we have when talking about it 
during the day, or to the sleep that actually hap- 
pens at night for humans and gods. One must un- 
derstand that the expression used here by Daowu 
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has nothing to do with catching, pushing, or pull- 
ing a pillow. If you want to understand ‘reaching 
for a pillow, while sleeping’ in its proper depth, 
you must look at it through nightly eyes. Consider 
this matter carefully. There is something to be 
learned from ‘searching for a pillow’. The eyes and 
the arms of the goddess should not be seen as at- 
tachments, or separate pieces; they constitute one 
totality with her being.” 
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Achoo! 


Not two, not one; 

And the wind that wasn’t painted, 
In the scroll, 

Is cooling. 
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Wang-Bang 


A scholar named Wang 
Has been mocking my poems. 
He says: 


“Is he not familiar with this meter? 
This verse has too many characters! 
It seems that he doesn’t know 
Anything about poetry, 

But simply writes whatever 

Comes into his mind!” 


I also find it funny, Mr. Wang, 
When I read one of your poems! 
It’s like a blind person, 

Trying to sing about the sunlight. 
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Nothing besides this... 


Early spring days; 

The sky is blue and the sun is shining. 
Everything is slowly turning fresh and green. 
Holding my bowl, I calmly walk to the village. 


The children gather at my arrival, 

And I decide to quit my begging trip, 

To spend some time with them, by the tem- 
ple’s gate. 


We run all over the grass, playing temari; 

I chase the children as they sing and, next, it 
is my time to be chased. 

Playing these games, here and there, I lose all 
notion of time. 


People laugh at me, saying: 

“What is the reason of such foolishness?” 
I don’t say anything, 

But simply bow to them, respectfully. 


Even if I answered, 
They wouldn’t understand... 


Look around you! 
There’s nothing besides this! 
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It is not always easy, thinking of a title 
A long life: 


The pines in the forest 
Also want it. 
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The fish and the net 


Two monks, Shen and Ming, were traveling 
along the Huai River, when they witnessed a 
beautiful scene: a fisherman was pulling in his 
net, from which a koi fish managed to escape with 
a jump. 

Shen remarked: 

“O, brother Ming, did you see that most re- 
markable fish? The maneuver he just managed is 
very similar to the art of a talented Zen practi- 
tioner.” 

Ming wasn’t impressed by it: 

“It is true that it managed to save itself from 
the net, but so what? If that fish was really so tal- 
ented, why didn’t it avoid being dragged by the 
net to begin with? Now that would have been 
much better!” 

Shen warned him: 

“There is something blocking your progress to 
enlightenment, my brother.” 

At midnight, Ming understood the meaning of 
his conversation with Shen. 


Commentary: 


If you can recognize the tune as soon as the 
string is plucked, you can freely navigate your 
way through the forest of briars and brambles. 

On the other hand, if you are hoping that prac- 
tice will make the forest of briars and brambles 
enchantingly disappear, then from the very start 
you were already hopelessly entangled and lost 
from the Way. 
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Ming was blocked from understanding the 
freedom of the fish with golden scales, as it jumped 
out of the net. The troubled monk’s heart was cov- 
ered by the mist of an imaginary future, where no 
barriers are found; of a present magically and ar- 
tificially devoid of any difficulty. 

Shen compassionately points at the problem, 
and Ming comes to understand it by himself, at 
night. [This “night” meant here is the time when 
many people are awakened. ] 

If you want to possess this wisdom as your 
own: when a teaching is found, a teaching is prac- 
ticed. 

At this moment, you will come to realize how 
this forest of briars and brambles itself can be 
seen as the Wondrous Heart of Nirvana. 


Poem: 


A fish swims; 

The water gets muddy. 
A beast moves; 

Tracks are left. 


It is impossible to raise 
Oneself from the ground, 
Without using 

That same ground. 
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This body itself is Nirvana 


My dear friends, 

Haven’t you met yet the enlightened ones? 
Leisurely living, they have no goals; 

They are neither fleeing from illusion, 

Nor are they seeking the truth. 


Ignorance itself 

Has the body of a buddha; 
Its fundamental nature 

Is the Buddha Nature. 


This body itself, 


Empty and deceitful, 
Is the Sacred Ground of Nirvana. 
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Halos by day; horns by night 


There’s a long boring argument among schol- 
ars, over the enlightenment or non-enlightenment 
of some legendary Zen poets. 

Their arguments cover a large, varied and cu- 
rious field of nonsense, but most agree on accus- 
ing the work of poets like Cold Mountain, Ikkyu 
and Ryokan of quite regularly expressing feelings 
of sadness and desire, which, according to these 
funny scholars, are not compatible with the Bud- 
dhist ideal of detachment. 

That is: “They wrote poetry about feeling sad, 
or hungry, or lonely... Enlightenment is supposed 
to transcend these feelings; thus, they were not 
enlightened!” 


One might immediately notice here how these 
poor dummies are beating their heads against the 
very same barrier that blocked our friend Ming in 
the previous koan. They are wrongly interpreting 
Buddhism as an escapist idealization of some 
“fantastical rainbow world” with no blockages, no 
sadness, no desires... This is the kind of mistake 
which could get a fool reborn as a fox five hundred 
times... 

Attached to the fantasy that “it would be far 
better never to get yourself dragged by the net to 
begin with”, we block ourselves from understand- 
ing the freedom of the golden scaled koi fish as it 
jumps out of the net. 

Of course that Ryokan and Cold Mountain 
and Shakyamuni and Bodhidharma and me and 
you — each and every person was and is exposed to 
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the countless nets in the sea. We're all affected by 
pain and hunger; by frustration and misfortune... 

You can’t “meditate yourself’ to some inhu- 
man world that is absolutely free from difficulties 
and from suffering. 

It should be stressed that Zen’s ideal (or, at 
least, Zen’s ideal as described by some of its most 
renowned masters) rejects none of our natural hu- 
man conditions. It actually employs, in this non-re- 
jection, the same stubbornness that it dedicates 
towards its non-attachment to them. 


In a good mood, 

The enlightened person becomes a Buddha; 
In a bad mood; 

Fur and horns grow on the body. 


“Detachment” does not mean “rejection”. 

Should we really reject part of what we are, so 
that we maybe correspond to some imaginary ide- 
al; or should we just be exactly who we are? 

To hope for a river where no nets are falling 
from the sky, or to develop the art of jumping out 
of the net? One of them is the essence of Zen; the 
other one is a prejudice from people who know 
nothing about the essence of Zen. 

In a nutshell, the idea of Buddhist detach- 
ment and enlightenment as “beds of roses”, differ- 
ent from our daily experience — different from the 
natural world, and independent from it — corre- 
sponds to the “kitsch” interpretation of Zen Bud- 
dhism. 

The kitsch is like covering the ears and 
screaming LA LA LA at the same time, trying to 
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block the problems of the world by isolating one- 
self in a cozy and frail fantasy-bubble where feces 
don’t exist. 

Zen Buddhism, in the opposite direction, is a 
school notoriously known for its contempt towards 
fussiness and sanctimony; a school from which 
some of the most prominent masters were making 
poetry about feces. 

An old Chinese saying preached: 


Never fix your sandals when crossing a field of 
melons, and never straighten your hat when you're 
under a peach tree. People will think that you are 
stealing fruit. 


Well, it was precisely a Zen Buddhist monk 
who replied to this saying with a poem, like this: 


Brothels and bars! 

No tree and no fruit 

Should ever prevent a Buddhist 
From straightening their hat! 
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Fragile 


I'm eighty 

And weak. 

I take a shit 

And offer it to the Buddha. 
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Here we are 


We came into this world 
To eat, 

Sleep, 

Shit 

And die. 
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It’s all the same 


Anyone could walk into the Buddha’s garden; 
But only a few could step into the Devil’s. 
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Controlled, or not controlled? 


Autumn nights become longer; 
The cold is creeping into my bed. 


Ill soon be reaching sixty, 
But there’s no one here 
To take pity on this frail body. 


It has finally stopped raining; 
Now just a trickle of water 


Is dripping from the ceiling. 


All night long, 
The incessant buzzing of the bugs. 


Fully awake; 
Unable to sleep. 


Leaning on my pillow, I admire 
The immaculate rays of a rising sun. 
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Intimate and alone 
The rain dripty-drips from the ceiling; 


Loneliness 
Sounds like this. 
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The fear is real 


Again, 

Picking flowers, 

In a haze, 

I forgot my begging bowl! 


Oh, but no one will take you, right, my little 
bowl? 


Who would ever want to pick up my poor little 
bowl? 
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With a shaven head and wearing a robe, a 
monk looks like a turtle 


Two turtles riding an ox cart 
Ran into trouble on the road. 


A scorpion appeared; 
Pressingly begging for a ride. 
To refuse was uncharitable; 

To accept would overload them. 


In a moment too brief for words, 
Acting kindly 
They were stung. 


Hungry once more 


Unlucky again in my begging tour. 
After dragging my body 

From village to village, 

The sun is setting. 


Iam many miles away 

From my mountain hut. 

The cold wind assaults my frail body 

And my empty bowl is a depressing sight. 


But this is the path I have chosen to guide me 


Along frustration and pain, 
And hunger and cold. 
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AllTogetherRightHereNow 


Human beings are not made of iron, or stone. 
As the seasons chance, 
My heart spontaneously answers. 
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Letter to a friend 


The weather is cold 
And this firefly 
Has its light off. 


Could I bother 


A friendly heart 
For some sake? 
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Hey you 


The weather is fine 
And we have plenty visitors; 
But not enough food. 


If you’re reading this poem, 


Don’t you have some pickled plum 
To share? 
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Temptation 
Wild peonies! 
On the height of their glory; 


Such a perfect blossoming... 


Too precious to pick; 
Too precious not to pick! 
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Written by a monk born in 1394 


“If you're thirsty, drink water...” 
“If youre cold, sit by the fire...” 


Not me. 
I want the heat from a woman’s breast; 


I want to drink the dampness 
From between her legs. 
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Tired of names 


Tired of sanctity; 
Of whatever-name-you-call-it. 


Tired of names. 


Dedicating every pore 
Now; here. 
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A famous poet, even tired of being praised 


Poetry is ridiculous. 

Write and boast. 

Pamper yourself to the mirror. 
Believe you know. 
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Scolding others 
Fall on your knees, 
Like a fool, 
And pray. 


What for? 
Tomorrow is yesterday. 
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Searching in vain 


I have lived on Cold Mountain 
For thirty long years. 


Yesterday, 

I called on friends and family; 

More than half among them 

Had already departed to the other world... 


Slowly consumed, 
Like a passing river. 


As the sun rises, 
I stare at my lonely shadow. 


Suddenly, 
My eyes are blurred with tears. 
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Smoke 
All the bad things I’ve done 


Will turn to smoke; 
And me too. 
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Lu 


A Chinese wandering beggar named Lu (just 
Lu) heard someone chanting the Diamond Sutra 
and experienced a profound revelation. He ques- 
tioned the person reciting it and received the in- 
formation that it was a sacred text from Bud- 
dhism; a_ scripture most favored by Zen 
practitioners. (You will find my version of the Di- 
amond Sutra in Volume II from this series). 

Only one month after hearing the sutra for 
the first time, Lu walked into the temple that was 
led by Hongren, the “Fifth Patriarch” — that is, the 
fifth person since Bodhidharma to be considered 
the highest living authority on Zen Buddhism — to 
ask for his instruction. 

It is noteworthy here that, in addition to being 
a tattered hobo, Lu was also coming from the 
South. In those days, people from the South and 
from the North of China had distinct physical ap- 
pearances. There was a lot of prejudice against 
people from the South; this being a much poorer 
and “undeveloped” region. 

Hongren asked the tatterdemalion figure ap- 
proaching his grand seat: 

“Who are you, where do you come from and 
what do you want?” 

“My name is Lu, I come from the South and I 
want to become a buddha.” 

The master probed him with provocation: 

“You people from the South are living like 
beasts and you have no Buddha Nature.” 

Lu said: 

“People are born in different places... Buddha 
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Nature has no north; no south.” 

This pleased the master and Lu was immedi- 
ately accepted in the temple. Eventually, he would 
receive the Buddhist name of Huineng (the Japa- 
nese pronounce the same name as “Eno”) and be- 
come the Sixth Patriarch of Zen Buddhism. 
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What if Lu walks through the door? 


There ain’t no such thing 
As an Enlightenment Pedigree! 


What if Mr. Lu walks through the door? 


All over this monastery, 

Too much talk on illustrious families... 
I feel like at the office 

Of a hundred imperial bureaucrats. 
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Proud 


The “lamp” had passed from Bodhidharma to 
Huike, and then to Sengcan, Daoxin, Hongren and 
Huineng. 

If you meet them by different names, don’t 
trouble yourself over it... We'll have something to 
say about Chinese and Japanese pronunciations 
in another volume — but you should get used to 
the fact that every famous Zen monk has at least 
three different names... 

First, one must consider their birth names. 
Upon becoming a monk, one receives a new name 
—a monastic one. The name of the mountain where 
they live, of the temple that they lead, or simply of 
their hometown are also very frequently used to 
represent them. 

People in the Far East, specially nobles, would 
receive new names and titles owing to several oc- 
casions. So don’t you worry about Lu, Eno, Sokei 
and Huineng being the same person: the Sixth Pa- 
triarch, a huge celebrity in Zen literature. 


When Yoka Daishi visited Mount Sokei, he 
circled the master’s seat three times (in a tradi- 
tional demonstration of respect) and struck on the 
ground with his staff once. His bearing was proud 
and arrogant. 

The Sixth Patriarch said: 

“Monks observe the three thousand cares and 
the eighty thousand rules of procedure. Such a 
sumptuous monk, who is able to behave so proud- 
ly; where does he come from?” 

Daishi dismissed it: 
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“More important is the matter of life and 
death. Transformations are pressing upon us.” 

Huineng suggested: 

“Why don’t you investigate non-emerging, so 
you can meet that which doesn’t change?” 

Yoka Daishi dismissed it again: 

“Non-emerging can manifest itself only 
through that which seems to move. The nature of 
the senses is originally motionless.” 

The patriarch said: 

“You are right. There is no fault in you.” 

Daishi turned his back to leave, but Huineng 
wasn't about to let him go: 

“Aren’t you leaving too fast?” 

“Originally, all is motionless; so how could 
anything happen too fast?” 

Masters are usually not yielding, for Huineng 
said: 

“And who is the one having the meeting with 
that which is motionless?” 

Daishi said: 

“You are the one raising twos and threes.” 

Huineng finally and completely conceded: 

“Your understanding is deep. Please, stay the 
night as our guest, at this humble monastery.” 

With this single meeting, Huineng publicly 
recognized Yoka Daishi (hitherto also known as 
“The Overnight Guest”) as a great master and a 
good friend. 

They also shared a noteworthy eccentricity: 
both “received” their enlightenment from a text; 
Huineng from the Diamond Sutra and Yoka Dai- 
shi from the Vimalakirti Sutra. 
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Hanging around Yoka Daishi 


Children of Shakyamuni 
Are notoriously tattered. 
Despite their appearance, 
In their spiritual lives 
There is no impoverishment. 


Being poor, we’re dressed in rags; 
In our hearts, a priceless jewel. 


The enlightened person 
Walks alone 

And crosses alone; 

Her life is a song. 


Her spirit is pure; 
Her bearing is rustic, 
But naturally worthy and elevated. 


Her air is distracted; 

Her fundamentals are firm — 
Such a person is unmovable 
By the opinions of others. 


Those who share a path 

On their way to Nirvana 

Are only the ones who have managed 
To reached the Other Shore. 


Abandon of your own free will 

Those dear rags covering 

Your hidden treasure. 

Are you trying to parade your devotion 
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For the appreciation of others? 


The doctrine that ignores fear 
Is like the roaring of a lion; 

It shreds the brains 

Of the animals who hear it. 


Even the elephant, so mighty, 

Loses its dignity. 

The heavenly dragon alone 

Is pleased at the roaring of a buddha. 


I welcome the sneer of others; 

I let them attack me and despise me. 
Those trying to burn the sky with a torch 
End up getting tired by themselves. 


When the advantages of being despised 
Are fully understood, 

The vituperation thrown upon you 
Becomes a great master in the Way. 


As I am criticized — 

Embracing neither likes, nor dislikes — 
A great power of love and humility 
Emerges inside my being, 

Coming out of the unborn. 


So I receive these insults they bring me, 

As if I was drinking a sweet nectar; 

As if entering a refreshing pool. 

It all dissolves into infinity, 

And I discover myself right at the very midst 
Of the Unspeakable Mystery. 
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When Reality is perceived, 
Individual creatures and objects cease to be; 
Suddenly devoid of objectivity. 


Immediately, 
All hellish karma 
Is destroyed. 


If I deceive you with false words, 


May my tongue be ripped out 
For countless reincarnations. 
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Two sides from the same tissue 


Gubu, a disciple of Chosa Keishin, asked the 
master: 

“If it is true that enlightenment immediately 
destroys all hellish karma, as Yoka Daishi de- 
clares in his Song of Sudden Enlightenment, how 
come Sinha (the 24th Indian Patriarch) was mar- 
tyred in Kashmir, and Huike (the Second Patri- 
arch of Zen) was beheaded in Hebei?” 

The master answered: 

“Temporary existence is no existence and tem- 
porary destruction is no destruction. The Nirvana 
and the causalities of karma have a single na- 
ture.” 


Polishing a brick into a mirror 


Baso (Hyakujo’s master), was a disciple of 
Nangaku and was eventually recognized by him 
as “the disciple who surpassed all the other disci- 
ples”, inheriting his master’s hossu and the re- 
sponsibility of passing the teachings of their 
school. 

When Baso started practicing zazen (sitting 
meditation) at the Kaiyuan Monastery, master 
Nangaku judged he had potential and decided to 
tease him. He approached the student and said: 

“My wise brother, why are you doing zazen?” 

Baso replied: 

“Because I want to become a buddha.” 

Nangaku nodded his head in silence. He 
picked up a brick nearby and started rubbing it 
with the sleeve from his tunic. 

Baso was intrigued by this and asked: 

“What are you doing there, master?” 

“[m polishing this brick, because I want to 
turn it into a mirror.” 

Baso was perplexed: 

“But master, how could ever create a mirror 
by polishing a brick?” 

Nangaku returned it to him: 

“And how could you ever become a buddha by 
sitting down?” 

So far, Baso had always been certain about a 
necessary relation between doing zazen and at- 
taining enlightenment. Naturally, he couldn’t un- 
derstand what the master was getting at, and he 
was honest enough to admit it: 

“T don’t understand, master.” 
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Nanyue said: 

“Think of riding a wagon... When the wagon 
stops moving, do you whip the horse, or the wag- 
on?” 

Baso was silent. The master continued: 

“What are you trying to practice? Sitting 
down, or sitting buddha? If you understand Zen, 
you will realize that it has no relation whatsoever 
with sitting down or standing up. If you want do 
learn the sitting buddha, you must kill the Bud- 
dha and everything that has a fixed form. If you’re 
attached to the mechanics of zazen, you won’t be 
practicing the fundamental principle.” 

It is said that Baso listened to this scolding 
with the feeling of drinking a sweet nectar. 


Commentary [always from a master who reg- 
istered the same case]: 


One should understand that doing zazen is 
not doing meditation, or contemplation. It is not 
about quieting the mind, focusing the mind, or 
studying the mind. It is neither paying attention, 
nor being distracted. If one really wants to under- 
stand zazen, start by understanding that it is not 
about sitting down or standing up. Zazen is zazen; 
don’t spoil it with conceptions. 

Regarding the “sitting buddha”, one should 
understand that the moment of the sitting bud- 
dha is itself the killing of the Buddha. The sitting 
buddha lies beyond any fixed form and has no 
abiding. 

When the brick becomes a mirror, Baso be- 
comes Buddha. When Baso becomes Buddha, Baso 
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instantly becomes Baso. When Baso becomes 
Baso, his zazen immediately becomes zazen. One 
thing is not being transformed into the other; orig- 
inally, they have always been the same. The train- 
ing is the unfolding of this. 

The truth of the universe already fills your 
body and your mind, even if it won’t manifest 
without training or be perceived without enlight- 
enment. Unless you’re willing to advance and let 
your fears go while assuming risks, the Reality of 
your life and the universe will never be experi- 
enced as being your own life. 

Putting all of that aside, what is the truth of 
the universe that fills your body and your mind? 
Don’t you tell me... Show me! 


Poem: 


At the tiny tip of ten thousand blades of grass, 

Each and every dewdrop contains the moon. 

From beginningless past, not a single drop 
has ever been forsaken. 

Though it is so, some sense the meaning of it 

And some don’t. 
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A formal meditation 


Quietly, by the empty window, 
I sit in formal meditation; 
Wearing my kasaya. 


The nose aligns with the bellybutton. 
The ears align with the shoulders. 
The moonlight floods the room. 


The raining has stopped, but the eaves are 
still trickling; 

In this perfect moment of vast emptiness, 

My knowledge improves. 
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“BODHIDHARMA IN MEDITATION” 
(ABR@HE (LSA RB eEM EB) 


UNKNOWN AUTHOR — CHINA (17TH CENTURY) 
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A piece of truth 


A long time ago, the Devil was traveling 
through India with his entourage when they saw 
a strange scene: a man was sitting in meditation 
and his face was shining with joy, as he collected 
something recently discovered on the ground. 

One of the Devil’s attendants approached him 
and teased: 

“What has that man found over there, mas- 
ter?” 

“A piece of truth,” said the Devil, laughing. 

“And isn’t Your Malignity disturbed by his 
finding?” 

The Devil sneered: 

“Why should I? You just stay here and watch 
as he abuses that little piece of truth, until it be- 
comes a belief!” 
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A knife to a Zen fight 


You cannot blossom the cherries 
With a knife; 
Only spring can do it. 
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“CURTAIN (NOREN) WITH DESIGN OF FLOWERING CHERRY TREE” 
UNKNOWN AUTHOR — JAPAN (19TH CENTURY) 
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Performance of acts 


Try asking a puppet 

If you can attain merit 

By the performance of acts 
To become Buddha. 
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The one who helps the most 
There are no masters; 


Only you. 
The master is you. 
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The master is you 


A soldier who had studied Zen in his youth 
rose to a high position in the military and, already 
very important and influent, made a visit to his 
old master. He was accompanied by the elite of his 
troops and all of them were cheerfully welcomed 
into the temple. 

As the soldier and the master were having 
tea, the tranquility of their environment was 
pierced by a series of complaints a novice monk 
was pouring over his instructor: 

“Am I supposed to teach myself how to focus 
like this? Your methods are awful and you are a 
horrible teacher! You couldn’t teach nobody any- 
thing and, if we keep at it, I’ll never be able to fo- 
cus...” 

A silent exchange of glances communicated 
the request from the soldier to intervene, and the 
permission of the master for him to do so. 

The soldier took an empty cup and filled it to 
the brim with tea. He delicately carried it to the 
complaining monk and eased his fears: 

“There, there... You don’t have to worry any- 
more. I'll teach you how to focus. Just take this 
cup... Right. Now, here’s your lesson: you must 
walk all the way around the courtyard while hold- 
ing this cup. Don’t let it spill!” 

Next, he called to one of his archers: 

“If you see this monk spilling even a single 
drop from that cup, shoot him.” 
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Ask it to the right person 


A monk asked the master: 
“Who am [?” 
The master scolded: 


“To how many people have you already asked 
that?” 
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Nevermind 


Who cares for what the masters wrote? 
The razor of Truth: 

Every moment, sitting here; 

You and me, 

Here. 
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Refined sugar and fancy butter 


A handsome lad riding on a stallion 

Is playing with his whip against the tress; 
Unable to conceive death, 

Building neither raft nor stair. 


The flowers of the season are lovely, 
Till they shrivel up and fall. 
Refined sugar and fancy butter 

Are of no value when you're dead. 
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After so much dispute 


The country is in ruins and, still, 
Mountains and rivers remain. 
Spring has come to the city of walls; 
The grass invading everything. 
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You are happy 


Myself and others... 
Right and wrong... 


Do not waste your life 
Contending. 


You are happy! 


Really, 
You are. 
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Now that’s a guzzler 


During his peregrinations, interviewing sev- 
eral masters in search of the one who could guide 
him out of his doubts, the Layman Pang visited 
the master Sekito and asked him: 

“Who is the one who doesn’t go along with all 
the things?” 

Sekito raised his hand and covered Pang’s 
mouth with it. Through this answer of the master, 
the Layman Pang obtained some understanding. 

Later, he met Baso and repeated the same 
question: 

“Who is the one who doesn’t go along with all 
the things?” 

Baso answered: 

“When you have drank all the waters from the 
West River in a single gulp, I'll tell you.” 

Upon hearing this, Pang was immediately en- 
lightened. 


Commentary: 


In the transmission of the Dharma, there is 
no explanation; no teaching. There is no learning 
and no attainment. 

Once no explanation could really explain it, 
and no teaching could teach it, why am I explain- 
ing these teachings? 

Once the sounds are not real entities, neither 
a form of attainment, then why do we listen? 

You tell me: if it cannot be explained, or 
learned, or listened to, how can you enter the 
Way? 
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Just drop the luggage. Take off the blinkers 
and see for yourself that this very place is the Val- 
ley of Eternal Spring; this body itself is the body 
of the world. 

In times like these, who is the one who can go 
along with what? 


Poem: 


When reasoning is exhausted 
Body and mind plummet. 

When defilement is removed, 

The light shines for the first time. 


A treasure map 


The whereabouts of the Mani-jewel 
Remain mysterious to most. 

But we all have it; deeply hidden 
In the AllTogetherRightHereNow. 


The miracle worked by the Six Senses 

Is an illusion and not an illusion; 

The bright halo emanating from the Pearl 
To which all phenomena belongs 

Outlines the world of form, 

But itself has no form. 


Purified the Five Levels of Vision, 

The Five Powers emerge; 

Only practice can make clear 

What lies beyond the reach of language. 
Recognizing forms on a mirror is quite easy, 
But can you work out the stealing of the moon 
Reflected on the river? 


Walking is Zen and sitting is Zen. 
Either talking or silent; 

Either moving, or still; 

Buddha Nature remains at peace. 


Even confronted by swords, 

It never loses its tranquility. 

Even under the influence of drugs, 
It is impossible to disturb it. 


Use this jewel as you will; 
It will not wear down. 
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Anybody who is interested 
Can benefit from it; 
Without restrictions, 

At any time — 

Without reservations, 

For all eternity. 


The enlightened person 

Has the full comprehension at once. 

The mediocre person and the inferior person, 
Who are lacking a profound truth, 

Might even hear a lot about it, 

But they won’t believe much of it. 
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Transparent 


All thoughts 
Exhausted; 

I walk to the forest 
And pick up some herbs 
To eat. 


Like the stream 
Crossing 

Mossy crevices, 
Quietly, I also 
Become transparent. 
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When the penny drops 


Brother Senkei... 
A true master of the Way! 


He would always work silently — 
No extra words coming out of him! 


For thirty years, 

He remained at Kokusen; 

Where he never did zazen. 
Neither did he read the scriptures. 


No one ever heard 

A single blip 

Coming out of him 

About Buddhism; 

He would just toil and toil, 
For the good of everyone. 


I used to see him a lot, 

But I feel like 

Only now can I really notice him. 

We've spent a lot time around each other, 
But I feel like 

Only now have I really met him. 


Oh, it would be impossible 
To do an impression of him... 


Brother Senkei... 
A true master of the Way! 
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Which one? 


Someone asked a Zen master: 

“When you speak about ‘reality’, are you refer- 
ring to the relative reality of the physical world, 
or to the absolute reality of the transcendental 
world?” 

The master closed his eyes and it wasn’t clear 
if he was meditating or the subject, or suddenly 
taking a nap. After a full minute of silence, he 
opened his eyes and replied: 

“Yes.” 
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Zengetsu’s advice 


Zen Buddhism has no moral code, but still it is 
only natural for human beings all around to es- 
tablish principles for themselves and to offer ad- 
vice to others, on their own account. It is equally 
natural that other human beings will find guid- 
ance, and maybe wisdom in this sort of opinion. 

Certain records containing moral advices from 
Zen masters have been passed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and many were pleased to read 
them. 

Following is the record of some guidelines that 
the master Zengetsu (a bonus curiosity: his name 
means “a moon that can be seen in the morning”) 
left to his disciples: 


To live in this world, entangling oneself in no 
relations of attachment to the dust of the world, is 
the way of a true student of Zen Buddhism. 


When you witness a good deed, encourage 
yourself to follow that example. When hearing of 
wrongful actions, advise yourself not to repeat 
them. 


Even when all alone in a dark room, behave as 
if you’re hosting a noble guest. Express your feel- 
ings, but avoid being more enthusiastic than your 
own true nature. 


Poverty 1s your treasure — never exchange it 
for an easy life. 
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People who look foolish might actually be very 
wise. They may be guarding their wisdom very 
carefully. 


Virtues come from self-discipline. Don’t ex- 
pect them to fall from the sky by themselves, like 
rain, or snow. 


Modesty is the foundation of all other virtues. 
Let your neighbors discover you by themselves, 
before you have made anything to turn their heads 
to you. 


A noble heart won’t push itself forward; its 
words are precious jewels, rarely exhibited and of 
tremendous value. 


Reprimand yourself; not others. Do not argue 
about right and wrong. 


A lot of the things presently considered right 
were considered wrong for many generations. 
Thus, if the value of what is right will eventually 
get to be recognized over the centuries, there is no 
reason for you to get anxious about an immediate 
appreciation of it by others. 


Live with resolve and let the outcome be de- 


cided by the Great Law of the Universe. Enjoy 
each day in peaceful contemplation. 
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Ryokan: “My rules” 


I'm watchful: 

Not to talk too much; 

Not to talk too fast; 

Not to talk without being asked; 

Not to talk idly; 

Not to talk while using the hands; 

Not to talk about worldly matters; 

Not to answer people in a rude manner; 
Not to argue; 

Not to smile like I’m superior when others are 
talking; 

Not to use fancy expressions; 

Not to boast; 

Not to speak in innuendo; 

Not to avoid expressing myself directly; 
Not to put on airs of an expert; 

Not to jump from one subject to another; 
Not to use florid words; 

Not to talk about past events that cannot be 
changed; 

Not to talk pedantically; 

Not to shy away from direct questioning; 
Not to speak ill of others; 

Not to talk grandly about enlightenment; 
Not to blabber when I’m drunk; 

Not to say hateful things; 

Not to scream at children; 

Not to make up stories; 

Not to talk when I’m angry; 

Not to gossip; 

Not to ignore people when they talk to me; 
Not to speak sanctimoniously about gods and 
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buddhas; 

Not to use a flattering tone; 

Not to resort to syrupy language; 

Not to speak about the things I know nothing 
about; 
Not to monopolize the conversation; 

Not to talk of others behind their backs; 

Not to speak in a presumptuous fashion; 

Not to criticize others; 

Not to recite scriptures ostentatiously; 

Not to complain about the alms received; 

Not to deliver long speeches; 

Not to speak fancifully, like an artist; 

Not to speak fancifully, like a master of the 
tea ceremony. 
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Laughter all around 


An old lady in the eastern village 
Recently has become very rich. 


She used to be as poor as I am. 


Now, she makes fun of my poverty 
And laughs because I’m left behind; 
While I myself can’t stop laughing, 
Because she placed herself ahead. 


Looks like both of us 
Are laughing 
All around. 


That’s how it actually works 


Beg alongside the poor; 
Present the rich. 


Coward! 


Those who fled for fifty feet; 
Deriding those 
Who fled for a hundred. 


Heart Sutra 


At Vulture Peak, while deepening her Perfect 
Transcendental Wisdom, the Goddess of Compas- 
sion, Avalokiteshvara (also known as Guanyin, or 
Kannon) suddenly uncovered that The Five Aggre- 
gates of Clinging (appearances, feelings, thoughts, 
states of mind and consciousness) are all funda- 
mentally empty; overcoming all suffering. 

By inspiration of the Buddha, the disciple Sa- 
riputra questioned her about the training of sucha 
wisdom and she said: 


My dear Sariputra, one must thoroughly real- 
ize the emptiness of The Five Aggregates of Cling- 
ing. 

Appearances emerge from Emptiness and 
Emptiness is manifested through appearances. 

Appearances are themselves empty and Emp- 
tiness itself assumes appearances. 

Our feelings, our thoughts, our states of mind 
and our consciousness are also of Emptiness. Ab- 
solutely everything is empty. 

The nature of all existence is that of the un- 
created and the indestructible; the unspoilable 
and the uncleanable; the unincreaseable and the 
undecreaseable. 

Thus, in Emptiness, the appearances, the feel- 
ings, the thoughts, the states of mind and the con- 
sciousness constitute no separate, independent 
entities. 

The eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, the 
body and the mind constitute no separate, inde- 
pendent entities. 
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The sights, the smells, the sounds, the tex- 
tures, the tastes and the symbols constitute no 
separate, independent entities. 

From the Realm of the Unseen, through the 
Kingdom of the Unconscious; in Emptiness, noth- 
ing constitutes a separate, independent entity. 

Including all Twelve Links of Interdependent 
Arising — from ignorance and its extinction, to de- 
cay, death and its extinction — there are no sepa- 
rate, independent entities. 

Also there are no truths; no suffering, no or1- 
gin, no ending, no path. There is no wisdom, no 
attainment; no lack of attainment. In Emptiness, 
there are no separate, independent entities. 

Because no attainment exists, the wise rely on 
Perfect Transcendental Wisdom; they reside on 
Perfect Transcendental Wisdom. 

Perfect Transcendental Wisdom is the mind 
in itself; free of obstructions and, being free of ob- 
structions, released from fear. It is the sword that 
cuts through the whirlwinds of dust in this world 
and reaches Final Nirvana. 

All buddhas from the past, present and future 
have reached Perfect Unsurpassable Enlighten- 
ment by relying on Perfect Transcendental Wis- 
dom. 

Therefore, the mantra of Perfect Transcen- 
dental Wisdom should be known by every student. 
It is the mantra of great knowledge; the unex- 
celled mantra; the supreme mantra; the mantra 
that has the power of thoroughly relieving all 
forms of suffering; the mantra that is absolutely 
true and not deceiving. 

We now sing the mantra of Perfect Transcen- 
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dental Wisdom: 


We are gone; we are gone — 

We have reached the Other Shore! 
All are here; 

We're awakened! 


We are gone; we are gone — 

We have reached the Other Shore! 
All are here; 

We're awakened! 


We are gone; we are gone — 

We have reached the Other Shore! 
All are here; 

We're awakened! 
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Emptiness manifested in form 


The transparent gathering dew 
Over a red maple leaf. 


Look! 
Cherry-pearls. 
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The burglar’s son 


The eldest son of a burglar noticed his father 
was getting old and became worried about the 
family. Realizing his line of work would probably 
be too demanding on an elderly person, the young 
man asked his father to teach him the art of bur- 
glary. 

The rascal very humbly nodded his head, but 
said nothing. In the middle of that same night, he 
entered his son’s bedroom and woke him up quiet- 
ly. They walked in silence to the city’s richest 
neighborhood, where the biggest mansions were. 
The burglar was very furtive now, sneaking in the 
shadows, as he unhurriedly considered the oppor- 
tunities and picked a most promising target. 

After making sure that all were sound asleep 
in one of the opulent homes nearby, he crossed the 
fence and skillfully opened one of the large win- 
dows, dragging his son inside the house with him. 

When their eyes had adapted to the dark 
room, the old man approached a huge trunk and 
unlocked it with a pin. With silent gestures, he 
told his son to enter inside the trunk. 

As soon as the lad got in, the burglar closed 
the lid and shut the padlock. Next, he ran and 
screamed around the house, before fleeing — caus- 
ing an uproar that awoke and alarmed both resi- 
dents and employees. 

Locked inside the trunk, the young apprentice 
could hear the hurried feet stomping the room 
around him and the floors above him; all around. 
Beyond the cracks in the wood, he followed the 
flickering of the candles passing to and fro. 
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Paralyzed by fear, he could only curse his 
wretched father for the absurd situation he was 
in; 

Suddenly, a fine idea crossed his mind. As the 
commotion within the house was dying out, he 
scratched the insides of the trunk with his nails, 
simulating a sound that a rat could make. Even- 
tually, one of the maids arrived to open the trunk 
and inspect the noise. 

As soon as the lid was lifted, the lad jumped 
up and blew the candle held by the maid. He start- 
ed to run like he had never ran before, miracu- 
lously avoiding fixed and movable obstacles. He 
finally managed to lose his pursuers by dropping 
a large rock into a well — attracting those towards 
the water, as he fled in the darkness of night. 

When he arrived home, naturally, he was very 
angry at his father: 

“How could you?” 

“Please, dear son, don’t be so hard on your old 
father... Just tell me how you escaped.” 

After hearing the young man’s tale, the old 
thief tenderly remarked: 

“There you are... You have learned the art.” 
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Hua tou 


Who is the person repeating now 
The name of the Buddha? 
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Enjoy the strawberry 


We are coming to the end of this volume and it 
is only natural that you haven't learned anything. 

The subject is daunting and the teachings are 
countless. 

This is just a little book. 

Conveniently, the fundamental nature of Bud- 
dhism is a very fine tool when we are dealing with 
this problem. 

It was Shakyamuni himself — the Buddha — 
who told us a parable illustrating the basic Bud- 
dhist attitude towards it. I mean, we didn’t even 
need a whole book on explaining such a trivial 
thing... Here it goes: 


A woman was running through the forest; 
chased by a tiger. 

She was finally trapped on the edge of a prec- 
ipice; with no other means to escape but trying to 
climb it down. 

Now, she is hanging from a branch as she no- 
tices a second tiger staring at her from bellow; 
waiting for her to fall. 

If this wasn’t enough on our poor lady, a cou- 
ple of rats arrive and start gnawing on the branch 
in which she hangs. 

Right there, in the midst of this eventful situ- 
ation, she notices a beautiful strawberry within 
reach. 

She plucks it and eats it. 

It’s delicious. 
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It is over, but there is more 


Everything changes (even this little book will 
keep on changing, every time anybody reads it). 
Each wave in the sea will invariably come to its 
end. So don’t you blame me, or my practical, me- 
chanical reasons for closing this volume here. 
These are the workings of the universe! 

I have been gathering these texts for some 
years; creating Portuguese versions to share with 
my friends. Since having the idea of turning them 
into books and share them with anybody, I started 
discovering more and more interesting texts. Too 
many of them. 

Though I feel like sharing them all at once, in 
a huge volume that would shake the foundations 
of the world, only a few literary perverts like me 
can usually approach these monster-books, and it 
would lose its ideal of being “a book for anybody”. 

So, if this first volume feels too “light” and 
simple for you, please be compassionate and re- 
member this is a series for anybody. If some texts 
in the next volume feel too “heavy” or complicated, 
please be compassionate and remember this is a 
book for anybody. Your own time will come again 
and fade again, and come again and so on... Like 
everything else. 


I want to make it absolutely clear though, be- 
fore leaving, that this volume has no intention of 
exhausting any of the subjects it touched upon, 
neither of turning anyone into “an authority in 
Zen Buddhism”, as the author himself is only a 
nobody. I don’t even believe in “an authority in 
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Zen Buddhism”. Like Zhuangzi, I believe the Way 
has a single honorable teacher. 

This is also not an engineered piece meant to 
fit with others, achieving a logical whole, or com- 
pleteness. 

This book is a flower bouquet and — even if we 
know a bouquet is not random — it is not meant to 
use all the flowers in the field, presenting Mother 
Nature’s conclusive and final sampling, nor is it 
meant to provide scholarly degrees in botany. 

I have already arranged other bouquets in 
Portuguese, as the garden of Zen is broad and 
wonderful. There are many things I'd like to pick 
there and spread over the city; but I must admit 
that translating this first volume was already a 
lot of work for such a useless lazy person like me. 

Let’s not create any expectations, or obliga- 
tions. 

Whatever will be, will be. 

One strawberry at a time :) 

It was delicious, on my part, sharing this with 
the world. 

Thank you. 


Belo Horizonte, Brazil 
Daniel Abreu de Queiroz 
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*Bonus disclaimer of the Amazon Beggar: 


As an independent author, busily fighting alli- 
gators and monkeys for food all over the Amazon 
jungle, my books have no means of propagation 
other than your reviews and recommendations. 

So if you did enjoy this nonsense and wish 
more people could read it — please, kindly sprinkle 
it with some of your stars :) 
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